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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








Emerson’s Anthem Book. 


By L, 0. EMERSON. Price $1.25, or $12.00 per doz. 


It is a pleasure to look through this fine book, and 
Choir Leaders will all be pleased with the general 
beauty of the music, and the great variety, There are 
more than 90 Anthems, Motets, Sentences, etc., includ 
ing an anthem Doxology and some fine new Hymn 
‘Anthems, Also 18 Responses and Chants. Music for 
Christmas, Easter, and all other special occasions is 
provided. ——— 

The Sleeping Queen (80 cts.) Fine Operetta by Balfe. 


HAVE YOU SEEN 


“WHITE ROBES,” 


the new Sabbath-school book? It is a grand good 
book, and is meeting with unexampled success. 

Only published two months ago, it “ takes ’’ so well 
that the publishers are forced to issue edition after edi- 
tion to keep pace with the demand. To state it tersely, 

WHITE ROBES 
has gone straight into the hearts of all lovers of Sab- 
bath-school Music, and the fact is due to its purity, 


freshness, and ye mong 
Send 30 ets. in stamps for a sample copy. $3 a doz. 








Temperance Jewels (35 cts.), Ad H. TENNEY, should 
be used by all Temperance and orm Clubs. 


Any books mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
254 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


TOURJEE’S 





Educational Tours 


— IN THE — 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---188S0. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 





Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND ELGIUmM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, iTAa LY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most ge laces to be 
visited. - LONDON, PARIS, RLIN, 
VEENNA, ROME, &c. — The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes.—The Adriatic Sea.—The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE: GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Mandel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE.— Chance to witness the Passion Play at 
OBER-AMMERGAU,. 

ight Different Sailing Dates.—Companly Select. 

‘Numbers im Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities —AM Travel, Hotels 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 


Prices from $285 to $060. 
A “pp pamphlet, giving full particulars, sent 
ddress 


free, A 
E. TOURJEE, 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


The Free School-System of the 
United States. 


By FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 





A BOOK P Meee AS 
EVERY gee _— 
EDUCATOR F. B. SNOW, 

206 tf NBEDS. 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





——_— 
State Normal and Training School, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 

The Spring Term of the 16th year of this school will 
detailed ingen. Tuesday, Ren. ape etroulag giving 

tal on ap Prine 4 

256 d a: ©. C. ROUNDS. 


a TEACHERS! 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES and PREMIUM 
LIST of our Publications. 
93 THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
7 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NNA BARIGHT’s SCHOOL OF ELOCU- 
; TION AND EXPRESSION begins its second 
a Feb. 2d, 1880. Terms, $25 per term. Addreas, 

NNA BARIGHT, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 256 a 


GLOBES, Statogee!® 3 SS: Satie" 














New Books. 


—_ >—_—_ 


THE MANLINESS OF CHRIST. 


By Tuomas Huauss, authdr of ‘‘ Tom Brown 
at Rugby,” ete. $1.00. 

A strong, frank, noble book, bri forth promi- 
nently the incidents, circumstances, central facts 
in the life of Christ, to prove that, instead of being 
— in a weak and spiritless way, he had in superlative 
degree the bravest and highest manliness. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE Os? typ pay Ausa9ain 


Third Series. By Gzorer H, ne | 
8vo. $3.00. pe 
This volume concludes the great work on “ Problems 

of Life and Mind,’>which —... Lewes planned, but 

did not live to finish. It has been completed under the 

very competent supervision of George Eliot. 


AN EARNEST TRIFLER. 


The most popular of recent novels, $1.25. 


OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. 


Seven delightful short stories by Saran O, JEWETT, 
author of ‘“* Deephaven,” “ Play Days,” etc. $1.25. 


SEALED ORDERS. 


Seventeen striking, short stories, by ELIZABETH STu- 
ART PHELPS. $1.50. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
a Bosten. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 









By Rev. ED . RICE, 
Aided by experienced writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 

Large Type, Full Explanations, Questions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Melp for Scholars and 
Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 
moat usable and durable form. 

SECOND SERIES. PART I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Studies in Matthew. 

Part IIl.—JULY TO DEC. Studies in Genesis. 


te Bound in boards in swogeems price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 oe, 15. 

Pub. and for saleby AMER. 8S. 8. UNION, 
&. 8. SOOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 


1 Somerset Street. 


The second half of the academic year in this institu- 
tion commences on the fifth of February next. A class 
is now forming of those who pisos to enter at that 
time; and to such (if immed = application is made) 
the necessary preparatory instruction will be furnished 
at small cost. 

Voice Culture, the Mechanism of _— * Visible 
Speech,” Elementary and Expressive Elocution, in all 
their mg Saye seg to the private reading-circle, the 7 
pit, the bar, perf neg and the stage, and the Del 
sarte system of dramatic gesture, are taught by expe- 
rienced and competent instructors. 

The full course comprises two years (three hours 
daily, five days in the week); but there is also a one 
year’s course, adapted to the wants of those who are 
limited as to time. 

For circulars with further particulars apply to 


254 c ROBT. BR. BAYMOND, Princ. 











Preparation for Harvard and Oxford, 
Boston Supervisors’ Examinations, 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Adult pupils taught by correspondence, The success 
of Dr. Humphreys’ pupils during the last three years 
has even surpassed that of former years. 


Jan., 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For public speakers, readers, ers, and the 
general student of higher lish. The Next Term 
opens Dec. ist, 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 


URSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
IN READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. BRowN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students: in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
264 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

















BOOK: 


-} any in use.”’ 





Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 


supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 

» furnished with itions. Application- 
1). 1. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 

: (Formerly 30 Union Square) 

DOMESTIC BUILDING, N. ¥. 
BUARD, ETC., IN LONDON. 

**T will mention where you can.get a quiet resting- 

lace in London. In search of that sort of thing I 

ave,in my time, wandered into all sorts of hotels 
and boarding-houses. But the rattle of cars along the 
pitched-stoned roads has ever come between me and 
my rest. The quietest and nicest place that I have as 
yet discovered within easy reach of the sights and 
sounds of London is Mr. Burr’s Boarding-house, No. 11 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. There is a home-feeling 
there, a solid comfortableness, an orderly management, 
and a quiet at night, which are all quite refreshing. 
This latter quality comes from there being no thorou f 
fare through the square; but the other good qualities 
of the establishment are due to the admirable care and 
attention of Mr. and Mrs. Burr—C4@ et /a.’’—Chelthen- 
ham Chronicle, May 30, 1876. ’ 

11 Queen-square, W. 0., LONDON (day or longer). 


H Mi Tl Quarterly for 1880. Price, 60 
10 LE C cts, a number, $2.00 a year. 
NTENTS OF First NUMBER.—(4th Year): A Cleri- 
cal ego by Dr, Presensse, Prof. Vance, Smith, 
and Dr. r. The Relation of the Books of 
Chronicles to those of Somee and ote by Canoh 
w 


otes on Cara i fiir, 19; 
her articles fro 
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Lazarus; 
ny . , D.D. m able Di- 
vines in Europe and, America. 


Published in London and New York. Send for full 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


Por Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Scripture Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices extremely low. Extra inducements and 
samples and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
oonding us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriate 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on application. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, ens ¢ Pubs., 
Established 1830. (256 tf] Boston, MAss, 











description. 
256 b 








* Bears the palm over all,—I know of no text-book to 
be compared with it.” — Dr. Peabody, Harvard Univ. 
§@ “The best I have found,”— 
VE Dr. Grove, Wesleyan Univ., O. 
“A great improve- 
; ment.’’— Dr. Craven, 
—Professor Bangs, Pres. Trinit 
New aon. Conn. § NTIFI College, N.C 
‘It is brief and accurate beyond GR M 
precedent.’’—Chicago Ed. Weekly. e 
‘« No other text-book on any science has ever been so 
perfectly adapted to save time and labor. Is a new de- 
parture,—most important one of present vayeey t Let 
teachers and students rejoice.’”’— Nat'l Jour. of Ed. 
ee By mail, $1 25; Intro., $1.00 ; Examin., 75 cts, 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 
256 eow tf 27 Bond Street, New York. 


A Book for Every Parent and Teacher. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of “Good Times.” 





“ Better than 








taining Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- 
“Seuee Teblenus, Charades, Blackbeard 
Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and other 


Entertainments. 


FOR 
MARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
~ JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


1 vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 
Ready very soon. 


oe Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Address HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
250 c eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








EW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
N 16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston, 
For circular or information, address F. B. Syow. 


lew School Kids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,— superior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now in use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 Kast 14th St., N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for every department of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
merican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





A 
240 zz (1) 
USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sit- 
icate Book Siate Co., 191 Fulton St., N. ¥ 


A. A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
ALL MATERIALS FOR 
Ot, Wrntog Cotes Eniiet: Socteny pas Satan retating, 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Orders by mail or express promptly attended to. 











“FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATILEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
tae - Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 2z 


---‘« JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, — 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
be MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 468 
154 Catalogues on appfication. Zh 





THE EMACK NOISELESS SLATE. 


The only absolutely Noiseless School 
Slate in the world. Perfect in finish and 
quality. For sample Slate and Price-list, 

Address JOHN D. EMACK & CO, 

240 zz (1) 71 John St., New York. 


PURE | MICA 


-{ CHEMICAL 
CHEMICALS /<| APPARATUS. 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine Chemical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 
ELMORE & RICHARDS. 

4 Murray St., New York. 
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Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** J],—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
sat Ill, —Ma c Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** JV¥.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for Schoo] or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. 1 respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
243 zx 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


E LOCUTIO N oe . COR BY 149 (A) Tre 

















Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 
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R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 
1016 CHESTAUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of | 


MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS anp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, | 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES, 
TELESCOPES, 


| 
To be found in this country. 
} 





te Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 
150 pages for three stamps. 





Oe - 
Will be mailed rrez 
ordering it, 





to all applicants, and to customers without 
It contains four colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
planting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
soses, 66, Invaluable toall. Send for it, Address, 


D. M. FERRY & c0., Detroit, Mich 


CIENTIFIC §CHOOL APPARATUS! 


S Improved Construction, Solid Mechanism. 
a Every Instrument tried previous to shipment. 


Schools are offered : Sets of Physical and Chemical 
Apparatus, economically selected, from $50 upward to | 
$450. Tyndall’s famous Electrical Apparatus (58 in num- | 
ber), $55. Holtz’s greatly improved Electric Machine | 
(7-inches sparks), $25; elegantly constructed. Address, | 
for specified price-list, CURT W. MEYER, Manufacturer, | 
182 Broadway, New York. 256 tfeow | 


Badges and Medals. 


W. A. HAYWARD, 
No. 1 Barclay St., corner Broadway, New York, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
of every description. 
i Illustrated Catalogue or Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 256 e (P) 





Scientific Supplies of all kinds, 


FOR COLLEGES, LABORATORIES, CHEMISTS, SCHOOLS, &e. 





SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
S00 Single Desks and Chairs, Primary and Interme- 
diate sizes. (Same style as in use in the Boston schools.) 
200 Double Desks and Chairs. 
50 New American Desks and Settees. 
50 Settees, 314 feet long. 
A large lot of udd Desks and Second-hand Furniture. 
Prices low to close out the lot. 
J. LL. HAMMETT, 
37 and 39 Brattle St., Boston. 


THE CLIMAX 
Blackboard Eraser! 


"THE CLIMAX 


BLACK- BOARO 
” Fn 4S £F — 


255 
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Still Ahead of All Competitors! 





Note the following brief but pointed commendations 
from prominent educators: 


From HON. J. H. FRENCH, ex-Secretary of State 


Board of Education, Vermont. — “The BEST THING I} - 


have ever seen in that line.”’ | 

From Prof. W. B. PATERSON, President of Linecoin | 
University, Marion, Ala.—*1 am highly pleased with | 
your Erasers.” 

From HON. ROBERT M. LUSHER 
Public Education, New Orleans, La.—‘ I ha 
your Climax, and deem it excellent.” 

From PROF. A. N. RAUB, Principal State Normal 
. School, To-k Haven, Pa.—“ We consider the Rubbers 

the BEST we have EVER USED.” 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Manafield, Pa.—* We 
have carefully and faithfally tested the Erasers made 


» State Su t.| 
ve tested 


by you, and consider them the BEST we have seen. We |- 





have now in use ten dozen; so you see, we prove our | 
FAITH by our WORKS.” 
=~ Sample postpaid for 15 cents. 
Vv. G. CURTIS, Manufacturer, 
Corry, Penn. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, BostonAgent. 245 m 








MENEELY & COMPANY 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CnuurcH BELLS and CHIMES; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 

Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 2z 
AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
drews Dustless Eraser. Most durable Eras- 


er in market. Send 15c. for panete to BAKER, PRATT 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., N. Y. 


LPHA DUSTLESS ORAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white 
and clean. Send for ee to BAKER,PRATT &Co., 
School Furnishers, 142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 


S66 nen Bee oan ore. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 














| 
| 
| 


| over 300 illustrations. 





A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 

Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 
| body; relieves debility or nervousness; gives vitality to the insufficient growth of chiidren ; strengthens the 
| digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 
have been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSBY, 

666 Sixth Avenue, New Fovk. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND 8T., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
**Trlumph” & “‘ Triumph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 


2” Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
285 








Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 





| 


t@~ For sale by 


Hall & Benjami 


y) 





WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


1914 Greenwich St., 


NEW YORK, 


H. D. Hall, 
J. R. Benjamin, M.D. 








ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
cing Spelling-Book. 


THE SCHOOLS 
. _ Worcester's New Primar 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 7 
The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced Speil- 
Written, Elementary, mg 
Etc., Ete., Ete. 


Gold Wateh. 





bi, 











The Teacher's 











THE GRAND PREMIUM. 
=: ——— 





For 25 subscribers to the NATIONAL 
or the NEw-ENGLAND JOURNAL and 
$62.50, we will give the LADY'S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 


SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) MOVEMENT. 

ae i. Ss 
For 30 subscribers to the NATIONAL 
or the NEwW-ENGLAND JOURNAL and 
$75.00, we will give the GENT’S 
ARLINGTON GOLD WATCH. 


SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) MOVEMENT. 


—_@—_——_ 


tay The above offers are good till March 15th, 1880. 
Those competing for these premiums should inform us 
of the fact. All competitors unable to secure either of 
these premiums will be entitled to premiums offered in 
our general Premium List (sent on application). 


jo s1oqz10dmy puv ‘s1erveq ‘s1eanjovynuey 
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ie Large new Illustrated and Priced Catalogue, sent 
free on receipt of 12 cents. 220 (M) 


- WHITE’S PATENT 
Window 2 Wall Ventilators. 


Admirably adapted te School Houses, public 
and private buildings. Easily adjusted. 
Securing Pure Air without Draft. 








Address for particulars, 





d oy 


Address TT. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
‘fe Hi TUCKER MANUFACTURING COMP’Y,;| ** 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
70 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, School, Hall, and Office! % 






























FURNITURE, 


» Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 





73 Fulton Street, Boston. | 
SCHOOL FURNITURE, | 
P And SETTEES, | 
/ KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., — 
At Very Low Prices. | 
Send for illustrated cir- | 
cular and price list, | 


\ 






&. pena 
1S tHe ‘BEST. 
Migwuractonv, BRATTLEBORO, VI 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


—— FOR —— 





New-England School Furnishing (Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
























- ; a +r . 
PHILOSOPHICAL |} —®*— SNEVER USED. THE ESTEY ORGAN 
AND H. B. & W. O. y AED 
The genuine ELASTIC 
CHEMICAL HAM BERLAIN TRUSS is worn with | oof THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 
, ’ fect comfort, night and day.} 913 ss 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 
A e P A Bb A T U fy retaining rupture under the 
yh ’ Manfacturers and = ge seaamee or severest 
Every Variety importess, | REDUCED PRICES, and cont hy mail to all waste of the BUCKEYE BELL F OU NDRY 
<4 +f } 26 Bromfield St., Boston. country. Send for full descriptive circular to N. Y. Behools, Fire Alarins, Farms, ore, FULLY 
A ANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


| ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 683 Broadway, N. Y. 250 zz 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, NEW YORE, 
Manuf.’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., Xc. 


Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 





RNAS ASK FOR 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALER 








So 
OO 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN — 








WEXENORK. OERCE. 25 SHRA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 





OSEPH 
STEEL 


THE FAVORITE 
AN 
















¢ Inks 


RITING Inlks,<8 
Fut, SeaLijie Wax SS 


Best Known. Estas isHen,|824, 
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CUTTER TOWER COMPANY rover 





STATIONERS. 
s Best Pencil and Fountain Steel Pen. 


‘ (4 Federal St., Boston. 
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THE SHADOW OF THE ROCK. 


BY ANNIE E,. COLE, 


O’er the lone desert outstretching afar, 

Where no worn pathways and finger-posts are,— 
Where the lost verdure is buried in sands, 

And the eyes see not the grain-waving lands,— 
There, to the worn-out and the weary, how blest 
In the rock’s grateful shadow to peacefully rest! 


O’er the wide desert, so cruel and drear,— 

Where palms and fountains delusive appear,— 

When the pilgrim his way o’er the sand seeks in vain, 
While his steed the green pastures may not find again,— 
To this lost and this perishing stranger, how blest 

In the rock’s lengthened shadow in safety to rest! 


O’er the fierce desert, watched by the sun’s blazing eye 
Which hath dried the soft dew and the showers in the sky, 
Where the simoon sweeps on in its desolate wrath, 

And the storm and the tempest close in on its path,— 

To the bruised and the fainting, o’ertaken, how blest 

In the rock’s cooling shadow all calmly to rest! 


And when the swift hordes of the desert appear, 
When retreat is in vain, no defences are near, 
When the spear and the buckler in contest are torn, 
And the traveler of armor and treasure is shorn,— 
When wounded and dying, how blest, doubly blest, 
In the Rock’s mighty shadow forever to rest! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A Prorestant Episcopat Bisnop’s Views or Rr- 
Ligious EpucatTion.—We have got to accept the fact 
in this country, that large numbers of the children will 
be instructed in the public schools, unless the extrav- 
agance of our modern school boards in over-educating 
children into utter unfitness for, and discontent with, 
their providential position and their appointed sphere 
of life, reacts into an overthrow of the whole system. 
And the public schools must be, and ought to be, abso- 
lutely secular. The thin veneer of so-called religion 
laid on the system by the casual reading of half a chap- 
ter of the Bible, only deludes people into an easy excuse 
for neglecting their duties about the religious training 
of the young. We cannot undertake to compete with 
common schools by parochial schools. I believe we are 
bound to furnish, when we can, church schools and col- 
leges of every sort and grade. But the great majority 
of American children must be educated in the public 


schools, and public-school education must be and ought 
to be wnreligious. This means that the clergy ought 
to be most careful about the training of our children in 
the positive, definite, distinctive faith of the Creeds, and 


in the clear-cut system of the church.—Bishop Doane, 
Albany, N. Y. 


Girts’ Epucation 1n GeRMANY.—For boys who 
have passed through the common schools of Germany 
there are provided two kinds of higher schools, either 
of which prepares them for the university. For girls 
there are only the ‘common schools, which are free. If 
they wish for something more to satisfy the cravings 
for knowledge, they must be sent to some one of the 
very numerous boarding-schools. These boarding-schools 


are, as a rule, very superficial in their training. The 
modern languages, music, and drawing, with a little 
history, suffice.— Hx. 


A Puystcoran’s Opinion As TO THE SCHOOL-AGE.— 
A healthy child may, perhaps, safely enter the primary 
school at seven years of age. If nervous, or inclined to 
talk or be restless in sleep, better wait another year. 
Then eight years in the current of graded schools will 
bring one, at fifteen or sixteen, prepared in brain-power 
and attainment to enter the high school. If any are to 
attend college or higher seminaries, nineteen or twenty 
years is young enough to enter them, as the brain is 


curl as you calculate your age when your school train- 
ing will be completed. If you cannot wait that long, 
stop on the way, but do not cripple your mental powers 
by cramming, or get the habit of superficiality by brush- 
ing lightly over the whole course in less time, and be- 
fore one is able to grasp it. Alas, for bad habits of 


thought acquired at school! They last too long. It is 
remarked, the world over, that Americans come upon 
the stage rather young, but they fade very young. One 
year gained at the first end of active life costs three at 
the other end.—J. H. Goddard, M.D., Orange, Mass. 


GAMBETTA ON EpuCcATION OF Women. — A corres- 
pondent of the Tribune has been conversing with Gam- 
betta, and has found him fully alive to the importance 
of giving the right direction to the education of the 
women of France. The girls of the country, he believes, 
must be educated up to the Republican ideal, or the 
Republic will fall down to their notion of what it ought 
to be, and its overthrow by the Pope and the Cesar 
will only be a question of time. He said the best ad- 
visers he ever had, in politics as well as in private life, 
were good women, whose minds were emancipated from 


sacerdotal tyranny. The French woman, in his opin- 
ion, is a marvelously gifted creature, and would be 
peerless if emancipated.— Woman’s Journal. 


Co-Epucation 1x Boston. —It is doubtless true 
tbat there are many parents in Boston who desire their 
boys and girls to be educated apart; on the other hand 
we know there are many parents who regret that their 


children cannot have the benefit both of the repressive 
and of the stimulating influence of the two sexes in the 
same class.— The Commonwealth. 


Two Ways or DrEstROYING ouR ScHoo.is,—There 
are two or three ways of destroying our public-school 
system. ‘The first is emplgying incompetent teachers, 
whose sole recommendation is that they will teach 
cheaply. Second, by the parents having such confidenee 
in the teachers and school board, that they will never 
visit the school for themselves. Thethird is for parents 
to take the word of their children, and on the strength 
of their reports to find fault with the school- If we 
would have good schools we must have good, competent 
teachers, and there is no person, who is really qualified 
to teach a good school but what know themselves to be 
able to earn more than the mere pittance some would 


dole out to them for teaching, in almost any other call- 
ing. Then patrons of the school must show a lively in- 
terest in the same and encourage the teachers and pu- 
pils to earnest work thereby.— Wisconsin Jour. of Ed. 


Women As Scuoot Orricurs.—The Chicago Legal 
News has the following excellent testimony in favor of 


women as school officers : 

“ When Judge Bradwell, in 1873, introduced in the 
Legislature of this State the bill which is now a law, 
making women eligible to all school offices, the oppo- 
nents of the measure claimed, if passed, it would be a 
dead letter, as women would not consent to take office ; 
and, if they did, they would only show that they were 
inefficient; and that if a woman was once elected to a 


women were elected county superintendents of schools ; 


gave it as his opinion that the average ability of the 
women that were elected was higher than that of the men. 


has been found among them; and this is more than can 
be said of all their brother superintendents. 


will mention Mrs. West, of Galesburg, who is one of 
the most capable superintendents in the State; and 
Mrs. Mary L. Carpenter, who was elected at the first 
election under the law, and has been reélected at every 
election since. She has just entered upon her seyenth 
year as superintendent of the public schools of Winne- 
bago County, one of the best counties in the State. 

“During the six years Mrs. Carpenter has held the 
office, she has examined 1,829 applicants for teachers’ 
certificates, granted 1,267 applications, and refused to 
grant certificates to 562 applicants. The number re- 
jected shows that Mrs. Carpenter can say no, as well as 
yes, when her official duty requires it. We hear noth- 
ing but golden opinions expressed of Mrs. Carpenter and 
her ability. It is very evident she must have given 
entire satisfaction, or she would not have been reélected 
the number of times she has.” 








THE MUTUAL RELATION OF PROPERTY 
AND EDUCATION. 


BY WM. T. HARRIS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 


The specious argument that society can afford only a 
common education to its children is known to be as un- 
sound in economy as it is undemocratic in principle. 
If wealth is to become the basis of an aristocracy here, 
then the child of poverty must not have equal chances 
for the culture of his directive intelligence. But of all 
aristocracies, the plutocracy is most hated by democrats. 
A wise insight, perhaps, corrects in a large measure this 
hatred; for it perceives that wealth is a quite rational 
basis for aristocracy compared with thatof birth or rank. 
A man may, by devotion of his life’s energies, remove 
the stigma of poverty, and even achieve the most exalted 
position that wealth can give; but a life’s devotion does 
not retrieve one’s birth in a country where birth is the 
foundation of caste. An aristocracy founded on wealth, 
—especially where there is no primogeniture, — is in a 
state of perpetual flux; the interpenetration of all castes 
with each other happens every generation. But if we 
look at the ideal of a democracy, this rapidity is not 
equal to the requirements of the individual. The wealth 
of one generation does not do justice to the next gen- 
eration; and ultimate justice is wrung from it only by 
the devotion and sacrifice of a mass of men in each gen- 
eration to the sheer accumulation of property as an ob- 
ject worthy of the efforts of the whole life. The remedy 
for this rests only in the requirement of a democratic 
state that wealth as such shall afford equal facilities to 
all to obtain higher education. Wealth is the product, 
not of individual industry alone, but of the recognition 
of society asa whole. It is a joint product whose es- 
sential factors are the prescriptions of civil society, the 
artificial and natural wants of man, and the industry of 
the individual. 

To the end that our national idea may be realized ; 
to the end that we may be a nation of self-rulers, that 
our government may exist for the individual, —all for 
each, and each for all; that the highest possibility of 


responsible school office she would never be reélected.|any one of the race may exist for each of the race, and 
The bill became a law, and the very first year fourteen| that accidents of time and place, of birth or wealth, may 


not prevail against him, our State must recognize this 


and the Hon. Newton Bateman, State Superintendent, dependence of wealth upon the community as « whole, 
and make it tributary to the education of all without 
Every year since the passage of the bill Illinois has had|distinction. Otherwise the State will not conserve it- 


quite a number of women superintendents, all of whom| self. Its supreme duty to the people of this land is}to 
have proved faithful, efficient officers, and not a defaulter| ... that the accidents of birth and condition shall be 


made of no avail to repress the individual, and that he 
be enabled to surmonnt it by means of an education 








then beginning to grow still slower, and has attained 
More firmness to bear labor. Don’t let the pretty lip 


“A number of these women superintendents have, 


from time to time, been reélected. Among them we! provided for all, and at public expense. The cost to the 
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public is to be recompensed in this wise: whatever tax- 
ation of property is necessary to support a free system 
of education, is a requisition made upon an element or 
source (property) created by the general recognition of 
the community. All property is a reflected existence, 
—an existence resting for its validity upon the recog- 
nition which the community, as a whole, extends to the 
individual. But the recognition of the community at 
large is conditioned through the intelligence of its mem- 
bers. Thus we have a reciprocal relation: the individ- 
uals of society contribute to the common fund, and re- 
ceive back from it only what they contribute. 

Taxation for school purposes is directly applied for 
the culture of the individual, or, in other words, for his 
initiation into this very “reflected being” which creates 
property. It is, therefore, the application of property 
for its own production and security. Without any of 
this recognition which education produces, there could 
be no security of property, and hence no, security of life. 

The fact that conscious intelligence,—directive power, 
— controls the property of the world, is too obvious to 
need re-statement. Again, the possibility of possession 
of property by all in this country adds new validity to 
it here; it is more valuable. That one can alienate his 
real estate makes it property in a complete sense; if it 
is entailed it is only part property. The free possession 
of property without feudal liens and tenures,—the dead 
hands of its past owners still clutching the symbol of 
their reflected being, — comes to existence only when a 
government of all the people, for all the people, and by 
all the people prevails, and when it is rendered possible 
through universal education. 
tate in Turkey? Who would accept a Russian estate 
on condition that he must live on it and assume its re- 
sponsibilities ? The quality of property,—its intrinsic 
value,—depends upon the quality of the community who 
recognize it. The status of the reflected being is the 
status of those who reflect it. Property in a refined 
and cultivated community is raised to a high potence 
of value; in a barbarous community it is not worth the 
risks incidental to its possession. 
is educated he sees the substantial character of reflected 
existence, and this perception creates, continually, new 
kinds of property founded on the new recognition,— 
bodiless possessions, “incorporeal hereditaments” that 
receive their substance from conventional recognition. 


Who would own real es- 


In proportion as man 


Thus not only does the culture of civilization increase 
the alienability of property, and hence its value, but it 
developes into property a vast series of relations of the 
nature of franchises, which, in a rude, unpolished age, 
are mere rights of the strongest, and non-transferable 
to the common people. Hence, property in the highest 
sense cannot exist except it be taxed for universal edu- 
cation. 

And, as an actual fact in the history of the world, 
present and past, we find that the State accepts this 
demand upon itself, and fulfils it according to the prin- 
ciple upon which that State isfounded. The only point 
is to inquire, “In what does the directive power of this 
people exist ?” to find at once where the public money 
is used for educational purposes. In China, for in- 
stance, the schools are supported by the people in their 
private capacity. But the government rewards those 
successfully graduating by its offices; hence, the money 
advanced for education is only an investment in public 
securities. 

In all countries the military education is at public 
expense. Where does the support and education of the 
nobility and royal families come from except from the 
public? They do no immediate work; they are born to 
direct and to have others obey. But, in our country, 
where each is born to all the rights of mankind, with- 
out distinction, all must be provided for; not by pauper 
schools, for that would be to burn into the plastic mind 
of the youth his misfortune, and he would never out- 
grow the stigma. Neither is it safe to leave the educa- 


tion of youth to religious zeal or private benevolence ; 


slip in, and our State find elements heterogeneous to it 
continually growing up. 
The government of a republic must educate all. Its 
people, and it, must educate them so far that they are 
able to educate themselves in a continued process of cul- 
ture, extending through life. This implies the exist- 
ence of higher institutions of public education,—not so 
much with the expectation that all will attend them, as 
that the lower schools, which are initiatory in their 
character, and deal with mere elements, depend for their 
efficiency upon the organization of higher institutions 
for their direction and control. Without educating in 
higher institutions the teachers of lower schools, and, 
furthermore, without the possibility hovering before the 
pupils of ascent into the higher schools, there can be 
only a limited practical efficiency given to primary 
schools. 
It is, indeed, a great'thing to have even one class of 
society educated. No doubt all profit by it, even when 
the education is confined to the few. 
racy all must be educated. The interests of property 
demand it, and the interest of government demands it. 
One generation of well-educated people in a State forces 
upon adjacent States the necessity of public education 
as & War measure,—as a means of preserving the State. 
So, also, will the existence of one successful democracy 
force upon the world the adoption of democratic forms 
of government as the condition of self-preservation. An 
ignorant people can be governed, but only an educated 
people can govern itself. 








THE PRIMARY TEACHER: HER WORK AND 
HER FITNESS FOR IT.—(IL) 


LOUISA P, 


The work of the primary school-teacher is, then, of 
the highest importance to the progress of a generation. 
It covers the most impressible period of life ; it demands 
the most earnest enthusiasm, the clearest wisdom, and 
the most varied experience in one who undertakes it ; 
in particular it requires intense sympathy with children 
in their tastes, in their outlook and ways of thinking 
as well as in the singleness of their moral nature; it re- 
quires, moreover, acapacity of childlikeness which is the 
attribute only of harmonious maturity or of genius. It 
is the unspeakable gift to become as little children. 
The primary school is the open channel for every 
form of mental activity on the part of the teacher, and 
the most varied knowledge and culture. It will be 
strange if the most accomplished woman does not strike 
her plummet to ground more than once a day in teach- 
“T don’t know ” has to 
be said very often to the wide-eyed questioners. How 
perfect must be the understanding of that subject which 
we can perfectly simplify and into which we can lead 
the child so that he will know the way again! He 
is the complete master of an art who can make it ap- 
pear easy and natural. 

The primary teacher must possess a crystallizing 
power which results in organization and discipline till 
the assemblage of children is transformed into the 
school, and the parts become members of a whole. She 
is set among them as a magnet is laid on a paper of 
steel-filings ; they must obey insensibly the current of 
her polarization. Through what subtle sympathy, tact, 
and insight must this controlling power be exercised! 
it is the organic force which gives life; the teacher 
must be the spirit of the school-producing order and 
unity and growth. ‘The essential germ of school-life is 
the controlling sympathy of the spirit with the body, 
of the teacher with the pupils; her presence must be 
an inspiration, her influence a deep and strong centric 
force acting through the warmth of love, and dying in 
the chill of disaffection and weariness. 

Let the primary teacher, then, seek constant inspira- 
tion for herself; in the zest of fresh learning, in the 
draught of thought from all its fountains, in the cheery 


BY MRS. HOPKINS. 


ing a school of little children. 





for then inequalities of the most disastrous kind will 





But in a democ- 





comfort, rest, and illumination of the ever-present source 
of inspiration which is the atmosphere of all spirits 
strong to love and to guide, 








THE NEW DEPARTURE IN BOSTON. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL BOARD, 1879. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D. 


In this document, which was issued a few days ago, 
we find the announcement of a movement in the direc- 
tion of changes both in policy and administration, which 
is considered by the committee so radical and important 
as to be denominated by them a “ new departure.” These 
changes, says the report, are not “revolutionary in 
character; but still they are doubtless calculated to af- 
fect our schools materially for good or for ill.” More 
changes in the same direction are foreshadowed. “A 
new departure has been begun,” says the committee. 
“There is great need that the work of revision 
be carried vigorously forward.” 

Now a new departure may be a movement in the 
right direction, and produce good results; or it may be 
in the wrong 4irection, and produce bad results. This 
movement, according as it is in the right or wrong di- 
rection, will not only materially affect, for good or evil, 
the public schools of Boston, but its influence is likely 
to extend to other cities. It is probable that it will be 
referred to, more or less extensively, as an example for 
imitation, or as an exhibition of folly to be avoided and 
condemned. Whether justifiable or not, this movement 
is certainly quite exceptional both in respect to its 
method and its results, so far as developed. It seems 
to me, therefore, desirable that it should be carefully 
and dispassionately examined, to see what its character 
really is,—to ascertain whether it is worthy to be “ re- 
corded for a precedent,”— whether it is a step forward 
or a step backward. 

It is not necessary to take for granted that all the 
views and opinions, contained in the report. under con- 
sideration, are held by every member of the School 
Board. It is signed by a committee of three members 
who were appointed to prepare it, the chairman being 
the presumed author. He speaks in the name of the 
Board, and, as its appointed and authorized spokesman, 
has doubtless faithfully endeavored to do it justice. 

In defining the object and scope of his task, he says, 
“Tt will be the purpose of this report to point out 
briefly wherein a new departure has been begun, and to 
present some of the reasons that have influenced the 
action of the Board.” The result before us appears to 
be, in fact, substantially an attempt to defend the Board 
and the anomalous agency of its creating, known as the 
“ Revision Committee,” against the “outside criticism ” 
of their doings, which in the language of the chairman, 
has been “always vigorous and outspoken, if not always 
conspicuously just, charitable, or intelligent.” 


In endeavoring to discover and present the truth 
about this action of the Board, it will be necessary, of 
course to examine the argument in its defense as set 
forth in the report. 

It is stated that the revision committee, just referred 
to, was appointed at the beginning of the year, with 
full powers and without limit of time, to investigate the 
school system and recommend changes. ‘The scope of 
the committee’s investigations was to be limited only 
by their own free will,” “the committee were 
authorized to proceed in their investigations in what- 
ever direction they might deem best.” It is to be borne 
in mind that every branch of the administration of the 
system had its standing committee, which was bound to 
report on its condition and requirements; that there 
were six supervisors who were expected to give the 
members of the Board the results of their observations 
of the workings of the system, and that there was the 
Superintendent, on whom the duty is expressly enjoined 
by the regulations, of recommending needed changes 





influences of nature and social life; above all, in the 
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mittee was appointed with authority to report changes 
in every part of the system. It is a sound maxim, that 
important actions of public bodies should be justified by 
good precedents or good reasons. In this case the de- 
fender of the Board omits both. Of precedents there 
were none. Who ever heard of such a committee in 
any other deliberative body? If there were good rea- 
sons, they should have been found in the character and 
condition of the system. Nothing but an exceptional 
state of imperfection and weakness could justify such a 
measure, and yet no allegation of the sort is brought 
forward. No attempt is made to present even a prima 
facie case, in justification of this extraordinary proceed- 
ing. If it could have been shown that the system had 
been at a standstill for a long period, that it had fallen 
behind the times, that its reputation for efficiency was 
notoriously bad, that it had been heretofore in the con- 
trol of imbeciles and incapables, and had now come into 
abler hands, there would have been raised a presump- 
tion in favor of heroic remedies. This was not shown, 
and it could not be shown. 

A truthful and fair statement of the history and con- 
dition of the system, before it came under the control 
of the Board as now constituted, supplemented by the 
Board of Supervisors, would raise a strong presumption 
against the wisdom of this measure. 

The public school system of Boston is the oldest in 
America, and it has been, during the last quarter of a 
century, influential in shaping school systems elsewhere, 
both at home and abroad. In noother city in the world 
is there a more complete and efficient system of free 
public schools. In no other city have the people taxed 
themselves so freely for this purpose. In no other 
large city is there, or has there been at any time in the 
history of education, so large a percentage of the school- 
able children enjoying the benefits of free public in- 
Every foreign writer who has undertaken to 
give an account of American education has put this sys- 
tem in the foreground, as its most successful develop- 
ment. 

About four years ago, Francis Adams, secretary of 
the National Educational League, in England, pub- 
lished an elaborate work on the free school system of 
the United States, for the purpose of commending its 
leading features to the favorable consideration of his 
countrymen. In this book, which has been emphat- 
ically endorsed, by the best authorities in this country, 
as the most impartial account of American public in- 
struction, the author says: “ The schools of Boston have 
long been famous, not only in America, but throughout 
the world. There are signs that the supremacy of this 
city in educational matters is to be disputed by some of 
the Western cities, but for the present, at any rate, it 
is entitled to the first place.” 

tven the most unsympathetic of foreign critics con- 
cede the marked success of the Boston system. The 
Rev. Dr. Rigg, a member of the London School Board, 
in a publication criticising most severely and unfairly 
the American free school system, says: “It has been 
customary for persons to take the model schools of Bos- 
ton, or of New York, as examples of the United States’ 
national system; whereas they are quite exceptional, 
and only serve to illustrate the enlightenment and lib- 
erality of public educationists in these cities. . . . It 
is the worthy ambition of these great and public-spirited 
towns to have the best schools in the world, and no pains 
or expense is spared to make their schools such.” 

. His excellency Fojimaro Tanaka, the present Minis- 
ister of Public Instruction of Japan, was occupied for 
several years, as government commissioner, in studying 
school systems in different countries, and the exhibi- 
tions of education at the Universal Expositions of 1873 
and 1876. During the period of this study, he twice 
made careful inspections of the Boston schools. In the 
course of the last he declared, without qualification, 
that the primary schools were the best he had seen, and 
decided to take the Boston system, as a whole, for the 
model to be represented in a collective exhibition in the 


struction. 


ee 





National Pedagogical Museum, at Tokio. In carrying 
out this plan, he expended in Boston the sum of $10,- 
000 in the purchase of requisite materials. 

How well the intelligent tax-payers of Boston have 
appreciated their free schools is shown in the unpar- 
alleled extent to which they have patronized them, and 
in the unexampled liberality with which they have fur- 
nished the means for their support. ‘lake the phenom- 
enon of the Back Bay School as an illustration of the 
patronage by the wealthy class of parents. A few 
years ago a schoolhouse with eight schoolrooms and a 
hall was built here, and a territorial district exclusively 
assigned to it, comprising the better part of the “upper 
ten” of the city, and no poor population, and none 
even of what might be denominated, in countries of 
more marked social stratification, the lower middle 
class ; and yet, in the proceedings of the last meeting of 
the School Board, it appears that additional accommo- 
dations are demanded in that district. All the ap- 
pointments of this school, and all the provisions for its 
instruction, are essentially the same as may be found in 
the centers of the poorest population of the city. The 
building is by no means the most costly, and its only 
advantage consists of one or two features borrowed from 
the city of Vienna. 

I am certainly not ignorant of the attempts that have 
been made, from time to time, to discredit our school 
system. I know how restive some pretended friends of 
free schools have appeared whengver any strong expres- 
sions of approval of the schools have been uttered. I 
take up one newspaper to-day, and read that the schools 
are educating too much; that the children of the poor 
are getting educated out of their sphere. I take up an- 
other, and read that we are expending much money for 
which we get little return, except a smattering of osophies 
and ologies, and more or less of ornamental trash. It is 
rare, however, to find responsible names attached to 
such utterances. 

No doubt they are often put forth with good motives, 
sometimes in advocating some really desirable improve- 
ment, and sometimes as a preventive of self-complacency. 
Very different language, however, has been used by one 
of the most competent home authorities. I mean Ed- 
ward Everett, who received the greater part of his own 
school education in the Boston schools, and sent his 
children and grandchildren to them. The last time, I 
think, that he spoke of these schools in public, he said, 
in a carefully-written address: “I really do not think 
we habitually over-praise the common schools of Boston. 
Not that they are perfect; nothing human is perfect ; 
but I must think it as liberal, comprehensive, and effi- 
cient a system as the imperfection of human affairs ad- 
mits. It aims to give to the entire population of both 
sexes a thorough education in all the useful branches of 
knowledge. If there is a class in the community so 
low that the system does not go down to them, it is for 
causes which no system, established by municipal au- 
thority in a free country, can overcome.” Since this 
was said, great progress has been made in extending 


the benefits of the system to that unfortunate class of 
children to which Mr. Everett refers. 

Such, in brief, is the character and representation of 
the system of which the committee claim to have begun 
an important revision, —a revision that is now to be 
“carried forward vigorously.” 

[Concluded next week.} 








— How many of our promising young writers have died 
under the age of thirty or thirty-five years? Let me mention 
two cases, under my own observation, that broke down before 
they had opportunity to shine at all beyond the school-heuse: 
two young men one year before me in college, good fellows 
and splendid scholars, eighteen and twenty-one years of age, 
at what I had almost called the closing scene in the drama 
of areal life, but I do not know when such dramas do really 


close. Each was stimulated by an offer of ten thousand dol- 
lars if he would graduate at the head of his class. They 
almost ignored physical existence. The younger, bending 
over his books sixteen hours a day, and failing then (from 
exhaustion doubtless), increased his study to eighteen hours 
daily. Soon nature broke down, and he died at Amherst, in 
wild delirium, shouting, ‘“‘ Derby will get the valedictory!”’ 
“‘ Derby will get the valedictory !"’—Dr. Hammond. 


COMPARISON. 


BY ELLA BEECHER GITTINGS. 


—_— 


I 


A whippoorwill, at close of day,- 

Began his simple roundelay; 
Its notes were only three, 

Yet still he sang them o’er and o’er, 

He seemed to wish that they were more,— 
Right joyously sang he,— 


Until a nightingale upsprang 
Upon the self-same bough, and sang 
A wondrous melody; 
Sang as but nightingale’s can sing, 
And left the forest echoing 
His notes of ecstacy. 


Listened, abashed, the whippoorwill, 
And to his little heart a thrill 
Of disappointment came. 
‘That J should think to sing!’’ cried he, 
And flew off to a distant tree, 
And hung his head in shame. 


II. 


One day, with loving care I wrought 
Into arhyme a happy thought 
Which flitted to my mind; 
But when upon the printed page 
My verses stood, set to engage 
The eyes of all mankind, 


Dismayed, I saw behind them stand 

A poem from true poet’s hand, 
Whose every line did flow 

In music, sweet as her sweet name 

From whom the lovely word-song came,— 
O, rare Jean Ingelow! 


Straightway the fancied music fled 
From my poor lines, and now, instead, 
Cold, lifeless words they seem. 
** Alas!’’ I sighed, low whispering, 
**That I should think that I could sing; 
’T was but a sweet, false dream!”’ 








A CHAT WITH YOUNG TEACHERS. 


BY SELF-RELIANCE, 


ABOUT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. —(V.) 


We cut the following announcement from the Ver- 
mont news items, in a recent issue of the Boston Morn- 
ing Journal : 


‘*There has been a regular hand-to-hand fight in a Sutton 
schoolhouse, between J. P. Otis, the teacher, and the boys, 
and the row was only quelled by the arrival of N. K. Camp- 
bell, a well-known cattle-drover, before whom the young rebels 
instantly quailed. Otis was warned the day previous, by a 
boy named Chapman, to bring his coffin the next morning, and 
when he punished Chapman the next day, for throwing snuff on 
the stove, six boys proceeded to lay Otis out. The committee- 
man, who was on hand, attempted a rescue, when he was 
pitched into, and the boys had Otis bound and ready to be 
hauled through the town on a sled, when Campbell smashed 
in the barricaded door and reduced things speedily to order, 
The boys have been complained of.”’ 


This is a representative case, and hence may prop- 
erly come under discussion. It involves facts and prin- 
ciples which underlie the management and discipline of 
the public school as we find it. Hence every young 
teacher will be glad to know how “ Experience ” and 
“ Self-reliance ”’ would treat it. Our views will be 
freely expressed, and we call upon “ Experience” to 
speak to the same question. 

But before we speak of the treatment of this case, it 
will be proper to inquire the cause, and to ascertain, if 
possible, what parties are responsible. We cannot 
doubt that this case of open and defiant rebellion, like 
all other cases in school, academy, or college, had its or- 
igin in the lack of family discipline. Insubordination 
is the crying sin of this age and country, and is per- 
haps the natural outgrowth of our extreme democracy 
in political and social life. The fact is, in a large ma- 
jority of families, the children rule and the parents obey. 
This habit and spirit is transferred to the school, and 
those who have no respect for authority at home, are 
ready to defy authority at school. And not unfre- 
quently they have the sympathy of their parents in so 
doing. So far, therefore, parents are responsible for 
these shameful exhibitions of the rebellious spirit of 
their children. 

In the second place, we apprehend that the misman- 
agement of teachers was a fruitful source of this out- 
break. Taking these children as we find them, we be- 
lieve, after all, that they can be so managed as to pre- 
vent such scenes. We would not say that Mr. Otis 
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was wholly responsible for what occurred in his school- | tain themselves. For example: Of the 590 students in this 


room. He may have found the school in such a state 
of anarchy that it could not at once be restored to order. 
These six full-grown rebels may have grown up under| 
the tutorage of several unskilled masters. Be this as it| 
may, no doubt the mismanagement of some teacher or | 
teachers was the direct cause of the assault. The 
teacher has no right to neglect those little attentions | 
and acts of kindness which are calculated, at first, to win | 
the confidence and affections of the pupils to himself. | 
He has no right unnecessarily to provoke them to do evil. 
Whether they are to be his friends or enemies will de- 
pend almost entirely upon his personal treatment of them, 
at their homes, by the way, and in the school. Some 
one may be so stubborn and vicious as not to be suscep- 
tible of the influence of kindness; but it is hardly pos- 
sible that six boys in one school would, under skillful 
management, be ready to combine to “lay out” the 
master. He might have secured a majority of them on 
his side, which would not only have prevented the col- 
lision, but left him the master of the situation. 

But this mismanagement in no way justifies the 
rebels. Obedience and submission were their rule of 
duty, and hence they must take the consequences of 
But what shall be done in the emer- 
This is the practical question which our in- 


their actions. 
gency ? 
experienced friends will desire to have answered. Some 
lady-teacher inquires what she should do in such a case. 
We answer, those boys would not have planned this re- 
bellion in this way under a lady’s rule. Very few 
pupils are so abandoned as to attack a lady in the 
schoolroom. If she sees the storm gathering, in any 
case, which threatens to burst upon her, she should 
hasten to pass the rebels over into the hands of the 
school-trustees. She should dismiss the offenders at 
onee (we mean if they are large boys), and refuse to go 
on with the school until they were removed. Of course 
a lady will not engage in a fight with rebellious large 
But the man in these circumstances is dif- 
ferently situated. And here allow us to say, we think 
Mr. Otis mismanaged the case with which he was deal- 
ing. If we had been invited by a pupil “to bring our 
coffin the next morning,” we should have brought our 
“eudgel” instead; not with the intention of taking 
life, or inflicting permanent injury upon the persons of 
the rebels; but to enable us to lay them prostrate as 
The services of the “cattle 
and “committee-man” would not have been 
necessary. We should have settled the question so 
thoroughly that it would not have been repeated. We 
have tried it in some similar cases, and the results were 


always satisfactory. Teacher, don’t fail to be ready for 
such emergencies. : 


boys. 


fast as they came up. 
drover”’ 


VARIETIES. 


— A citizen recently took to a drug-store a sentence written 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook,—by mistake for his physician’s pre- 
scription, — and the druggist’s clerk worked four hours in a 
vain attempt to put it up. 


— Mr. Lincoln used to tell a story about a big Hoosier who 
came to Washington during the war, and called on a street 
Arab for a shine. Looking at the tremendous boots before 
him, he called out to a brother shiner, across the way: ‘‘ Cothe 
over and help, Jimmy: I’ve got an army contract.” 


— “*What is your name ?”’ asked a teacher of a boy. ‘‘My 
name is Jule,’ was the reply. Whereupon the teacher im- 
pressively said: ‘‘ You should have said, ‘Julius, sir.’ And 
now, my lad,’’ turning to another boy, ‘‘ what is your name?”’ 
** Bilious, sir.’’ 


— A clever English teacher has originated the idea of shop- 
ping-classes, in which girls might be taught how to buy dress 
and housekeeping goods. 


— “The other day,’’ writes Eli Perkins, “I met a French 
gentleman at Saratoga who thought he had mastered the Eng- 
lish language.” ‘‘ How doyou do?” I said, on accosting him. 
“* Do vat ?”’ he asked in a puzzled manner. ‘I mean, how do 
you find yourself?’’ ‘Saire! I never lose myself.”’ “You 
don’t understand me: I mean, how do you feel?” ‘How I 
feels? Oh, I feels smoothe; you just feel me.” 


— A professor of Glasgow University furnishes the follow- 
ing statistics, showing how some of the Scotch students main- 











|university, 199 are independent in their means; but 391, or 


two-thirds of the whole, keep their places ‘‘ by one form or an- 
other ef private employment.’’ Of these, 240 are so engaged 
bothfin term-time and vacation; 135 are so employed in vaca- 
tion only; 16 more *‘ join a business to their academic pursuits 
in the winter.’’ Of the remainder, it is said: They are distrib- 
uted over every conceivable kind of employment, — as joiners, 
miners, brass-founders, hat-makers, tailors, grocers, engineers, 
sbip-builders, drapers, stewards of steamers, a toll-keeper, a 
pocket-bookmaker, a blacksmith, and others. Remarking upon 
these data, Mr. Gladstone said: ‘* Of this statement, gentlemen, 
I will only say that I do not know, and hardly can conceive, 
one more full of promise for the future of your country.”’ 


— Two grammarians were wrangling, the other day, — one 
contending that it was only proper to say ‘‘ My wages is high,”’ 
while the other noisily insisted that the correct thing was, ‘‘ My 
wages are high.” Finally, they stopped a day laborer, and 
submitted the question to him. ‘ Which do you say, — ‘ Your 
wages is high,’ or ‘ Your wages are high ?’”’ “Oh! off wid 
yer nonsense,”’ he said, resuming his pick; ‘‘ yer nayther ov 
ye right; me wages is low, bad luck to it!”’ 


THE BREAKFAST- TABLE. 


A GENERAL EXERCISE IN WRITING, THINKING, 
OBSERVING, AND REMEMBERING. 





Topic —“ Describe the articles on the breakfast-table, and tell where 
they come from.”’ (Age of Pupils from seven to ten.) 


Teacher. — “‘Our last written exercise, children, was the 
short report of the story I read you last Monday. To-morrow 
[ would like to have all the boys bring me a brief description 
of articles on the breakfast-table. Tell what they are, spelling 
the names correctly; describe them, if you can; tell whether 
they are animal, vegetable, or mineral, and tell where they 
come from.”’ 

This was the request made last Thursday, in the prepara- 
tory-room, comprising twenty-four boys, from seven to ten 
years ofage. The next morning all the boys brought up their 
papers. The following are selected as fair samples. Some of 
them are the best; some among the poorest. It should be 
stated, that in the oral lessons of the two weeks previous, we 
had discussed most of these articles, and talked of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral productions. The arrangement, spell- 
ing, and capital letters have been preserved. 


No. I. 
Oatmeal United States Vegetable. 
Omlette (Egg). Vermont. Animal. 
| Turks Island. 
: Syracuse. . 
Salt. Aontrie. Mineral. 
Spain. 
Potato. Vermont. Vegetable. 
. Cuba, 
Sugar. Meer Oclenna. Vegetable. 
Pepper. Sumatra, Vegetable. 
§ New York. 
Butter. ) Vermont. Vegetable. 
United States. . 
Bread. } Made from wheat flour. Vegetable. 


Thursday, Jan. 1, 1880.’ 


No. IL. 
January 1, 1880. 
Java. 
Coffee. Mocha. Vegetable. 
Rio. 
Sugar. } o, —— Vegetable. 
Butter, ae a Animal. 
Turks Island. 
Salt. aoe Mineral. 
Spain. 
Buckwheat. United States. Vegetable. 
No. III. 
Fryday, January 2ond, 1880. 
§ Java. 
Coffee. Mocha Vegetable. 
i Rio. 
Sugar. es Vegetable. 
Pepper. Sumatra. Vegetable. 
Turs Islang. 
Salt. ae Mineral. 
Spaine. 
Rice. ; aaah arolina. Vegetable. 
Butter. } ee yg Animal. 
Griddle Cakes. Flour. Wheat. 
Johnycakes. Meal. Corn. 
agg Animal. 
Potatoes. Northern States. Vegetable. 


I have numbered these papers, just as they happened to lie 
before me. The next one was the most complete of all, and 
the order and style are preserved: 


No. IV. 
Friday Jan 2nd 1880, 


Salmon, salmon comes under the animal order. It is a fish. 
The eggs of the salmon take between one and two months to 
hatch. There are a great many big fish in the ocean that like 
salmon. Salmon is packed in salt brine so that it will keep. 


Potatoes, potatoes come under the vegetable order Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh introduced it into England. Irish potatoes are 
very nice. 

Johnny cake, Johnny cake is made of meal and meal comes 
from corn. Corn grows in the United States. Johnny cake 
comes under the vegetable order. 

Milk, milk comes from cows and comes under the animal 
order. 

Butter, butter is made from cream. The cream is putina 
churn and churned into butter. The finest butter comes from 
New York and Vermont. It comes under the animal order. 


Tea, tea comes under the vegetable order. The best comes 
from China. It is the favorite beverage of the Chinese. 

Sugar, sugar is made from the sugar-cane. It comes under 
the vegetable order. It comes chiefly from Cuba and New 
Orleans. 

Salt, salt comes under the mineral order. It comes from 
Turks Island, Syracuse, Austria and Spain. In Wieliezka, 
Austria there is the largest salt mine in the world. Salt is 
also obtained from salt springs and from sea water. 

Pepper, pepper comes under the vegetable order. 
comes from Sumatra. 

Mustard, mustard seed comes under the vegetable order. 
Mustard is made from mustard seed and vinegar. 

Vinegar is made from cider, and cider is made from apples. 
It comes under the vegetable order. 


L. L. H. 


The best 


The following is from the youngest boy in the room, He is 
but seven years old. He has but just commenced to write: 


No. V. 
‘*Muttun chops and butter and worter and shuge and coffee. 
EK. JONES. 
te_—s doonuts milk.’’ 


It should be borne in mind that this was the first exercise 
upon the subject the boys had ever given, and that the papers 
are reproduced here as nearly as possible, in respect to spell- 
ing, punctuation, and general arrangement. Would it not be 
well if teachers of schools of this grade would often give the 
pupils exercises of this sort ? 


These same boys were called upon, the next day, to draw a 
map of some one of the United States, and to state one geo- 
graphical fact and one historical fact concerning it. Below 
are presented samples of the facts given: 


No. IL. 


(Map of Louisiana.) ‘A great many oranges are raised in 
Louisiana; there is also a great deal of Sugarcane; the best 
Sugar is made in Cuba and in New Orleans. 

** Louisiana formerly belonged to France.”’ 


No. II. 


(Map of California.) ‘*Geographical Fact. The olive and 
orange are cultivated in California. White and black grapes 
are also raised. 

Historical Fact. ‘‘In one quarter of the city of San Fran- 
cisco there are a great many Chinese.”’ 


No, III. 


(Map of Kentucky.) ‘‘In Kentucky there is a Mammoth 
Cave, there are some fish without any eyes; it is called Mam- 
moth because it is so large.’’ 


No. IV. 


(Map of New Hampshire.) ‘‘ New Hampshire is sometimes 
called the Granite State. 

‘Mount Washington is the highest peak of the White 
mountains it is 6.284 feet High.’’ 


No. V. 


(Map of New Hampshire.) ‘‘ New Hampshire is ,noted for 
its magnificent scenery. 
‘* New Hampshire was settled by the English.”’ 


No. VL. 


(Map of California.) ‘‘ Geographical Fact. 
Bay is a safe and large harbor for ships. 

* Historical Fact. The Chinese smuggle opium from China 
to San Francisco in their shoes so that they will not have to 
pay duty on it. A good many Chinese are blinded by the use 


of opium.’’ 
No. VII. 


(Map of New York.) ‘‘ New York is in the middle of the 
north temperate zone, and in the same latitude as Oregon and 
Sees rance. the largest city in the united States is New 

ork. 

‘“*When New York was. first entered by white men it was 
occupied by warlike tribes of Indians, called the Five Nations. 
Champlain a French navigator first entered from Canada by 
the iake which bears his name. Henry Hudson an English 
navigator discovered New York Bay and entered the river 
which received hisname. He was in search of a passage across 
the continent, or a nearer passage to Asia.’’ 


Providence, R. I., January, 1880. 


San Francisco 


W. A. M. 








— Teachers should not fail to read the inducement held out 
to them this woety on peae 82. It is a chance which rarely oe- 
en 





curs, and should advantage of by every one in want 
of the article there offered. 
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THE LOOKER- ON. 


—. There is a school-principal in Boston (?) who was in Eu- 
rope last summer. He has learned some European ways in 
the practice of politeness. He goes into every room in his 
school the first thing each day and says, ‘‘ Good-morning, chil- 
dren!’ It is great fun for the children; to the teachers it has 
pecome, like Mark Twain’s mule, “a little monotonous.” 
He reverses the European custom of having the children rise 
and bow upon the entrance of a distinguished visitor, for in- 
stead of that he bows himself low before the children. There 
js a picture of this ceremony in the current number of St. 
Nicholas. The likeness is a good one. The following is the 
accompanying explanatory verses: 

‘There was a schoolmaster, Treborius, 
Who followed a principle glorious. 
He made it a rule, when he entered his school 
To his urchins to bow;—and well he knew how, — 
‘For there may be some great men before us,’ 
Said respectful old Master Treborius, 
Who followed a principle glorious.,”’ 


But the St. Nicholas omits a very important chapter in the 
story, which is truthfully rendered in the following: 

‘‘ But no sooner would Master Treborius 
Turn his back, than his urchins uproarious 
Would laugh till they’d cry, saying, ‘Golly! my eye! 
What a soft-head old fool is in charge of this school, 
But the fun we have at him is glorious!’ 
And thus at the finis my story is, 
Of that consummate humbug, Treborius.’’ 

— A man out West says that two pints do not make a quart, 
and four quarts do not make a gallon, But if they do not, 
what in the name of hydrostatics do they make, respectively ? 
A pottle and a puncheon ? or a tierce andatun? Of course 
the criticism is verbal rather than arithmetical. The hair- 
splitter in question would have us say, ‘‘ Two pints equal one 
quart, four quarts equal one gallon,” etc. But on his heels 
another hair-splitter will tread, saying that the proper form is, 
“Two pints equals one quart, and four quarts equals one gal- 
lon,” since ‘‘unity is the concept of the entity concepted.”’ 
Now hair-splitting is a prerogative of pedagogical professors, 
for, if we could not split verbal hairs, what could we do? If 
we could not make discriminating discriminations, and, in 
using words, approximate to the approximation of proximate 
proximity, where should we find our raison d’etre and similar 
utensils of our profession? Truly, our occupation would be 
gone. Without the talent for making nice distinctions, the 
teacher would be a carpenter without a saw, a blacksmith 
without an anvil, a cobbler without a last. But if aman ever 
writes a text-book for schools, his use of language becomes too 
killingly critical for any ultra-professional dealing with the 
world. His philological ’doxy becomes the terror of his rel- 
atives and friends. His wife dies young with fear of opening 
her mouth, and his children, if they are not mutes, must lisp 
in grammar and prattle philologically. ‘‘The Lord tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb,’’ and Providence is equally good 
to the children of schoolmasters, — they are all born into the 
tifth grade. But how shall a poor tescher manage to retain 
his sanity and reputation, if he dares open his mouth in the 
hearing of professors whose ears are so fine (and—?) that they 
can hear the grass grow, and whose eyes are so sharp for a 
blunder that they can detect the shadow of asunbeam? This 
is the rule: Follow nature and the idiom of the language, and 
let the professors tear their hair if they feel like it, beg pardon! 
—if they have an impulse nieman | them to perform such an 
operation, congratulating yourself that the hair and scalp are 
theirs, — not your own. 

— “No teacher should be allowed to teach who doesn’t,” is 
the handle to which a thousand and one blades may be fitted, 
any one of which will be sharp enough to lop a fellow, as an 
unworthy branch, off the trunk of the pedagogical profession. 
If all the blades were fitted and used, nobody would be allowed 
to teach. The precincts of pedagogy would be environed with 
such punctilious terrors that no fool would dare to rush in, 
or angel presume to tread the sacred solitudes. But then, what 
would the schools do for teachers ? According to the dicta of 
such educational jurists, your Looker-on, Monsieur JouRNAL, 
has been read out of the profession just four hundred and ninety- 
nine times that he is. aware of, and the number of times that 
he is not aware of is known only to the head operator at the 
central station of the universe’s telephone. He has heard the 
educationalistical fulmination, anathema sit ; but he wouldn’t 
sit! He has been laid out as a beautiful pedagogical corpse, 
waked, buried, laid under dull, cold marble, upon which was 
inscribed In pace requiescat ; but he wouldn’t scat worth a 
cent! Fancying they had got rid of him, boards of education, 
with sonorous unction, would say to him and others, Dominus 
vobiscum ; and he did come right back and make it animated 
for them in their own tent. Monsieur JOURNAL, the process 

of evolution has not gone far enough to construct a teacher to 
agree with the plans and specifications of some pedagogical ar- 
chitects. It is well to have a lofty aim and a grand and beau- 
liful ideal; but, as the soldier said to his captain, “‘ How can 
you expect all the cardinal virtues on thirteen dollars a 


=a ?” To fill the bill usually laid out for a teacher, the 
ee = perfect man would not be competent, and an angel would 
in © around in it without making impression or noise. Grant- 
=. scholarship and aptitude, what further is required to'make 
4 “ta good teacher ? may be asked by the pedagogical novice. 
nswer : Be a man, — unless you are a woman. ° 


——E==_ 





CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 





(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 
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ANSWER TO “A QUESTION FOR EXPERIENCE.” 


May one whose name is not ‘‘ Experience,”’ be permitted to 
say a few words to the questioner from Southern Ohio ? 

The diagnosis of the school in question is certainly unfavor- 
able, and from the standpoint of the attending physician, there 
is not a single healthful symptom. I, however, cannot agree 
with him that the worst feature in the case is the interest 
among the pupils in the popular fiction of to-day, if the authors 
of the same are Miss Mulock, Mr. Black, and Wilkie Collins. 
Furthermore I consider that the one good sympton. Meta- 
phor aside, if I had pupils who at twelve or sixteen were pos- 
sessed of mind enough to appreciate the elevated purity of 
Miss Mulock’s writings, I should be sure that I had pupils 
who would appreciate a good school, and who, if rightly 
guided, would help make one. 


Is it not possible that the teacher in his zeal (I do not ques- 
tion his conscientiousness nor doubt it), has attacked fiction- 
reading so vigorously as to intensify the evil (?) by putting its 


tioned, to take part in them, and by nice criticism and good- 
natured but sparing advice, lead his pupils gradually to a 
higher plane of thinking ? Might not the chronic tardiness be 
corrected by having some purely literary exercise either directly 
before or, if there were time, directly after 9.00 o’clock a. m. ? 
It might be a discussion of the merits of some authors, ora 
reading. I donot say that Macaulay’s history has not some 
pages more “‘ thrilling’”’ than those of any novel, but it might 
not be advisable to announce an intention to read from that 
work at first. Many novelists are good teachers of history. 
My own most vivid ideas of Salem witchcraft were obtained 
long before I read history, from a story by Mrs. Stephens. 
Cooper is good and pure; Longfellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline’”’ will 
brighten the inter-Colonial Wars. And as for later history, 
where will the pupil get a better idea of the horrors of slavery 
than from Uncle Tom’s Cabin? Possibly something quite 
light would of necessity be chosen at first, but it could be pure. 
I read John Halifax when a child, but if I do not mistake, 
some of the early chapters describe a “‘ strike.’’ What better 
to read toa school, pointing out the causes, and illustrating 
by mentioning our own strikes, noticing the advantages of the 
skilled and faithful laborer, and perhaps discussing free-trade 
a little ? The enthusiasm of the reader should be such as to 
bring to the listeners a picture of the times and places. Point 
out in reading, whoever the author, his graces, and the toil 
and care, or the lack of the same, displayed by him; show that 
accurate thinking and hard study only could make the smooth- 
ness which so delights them. Point out errors and absurd- 
ities, and show how a greater knowledge of history, geography, 
arithmetic, or of language, would have prevented them, thus il- 
lustrating the need of accuracy. Then when sympathy and good- 
will are established, it will be found less difficult to lead into 
the paths which it is desirable to have trodden. 

It might be advisable, as a last resort, to offer a prize for good 
attendance, or for a high standing in some study, or for a high 
average. The prize system isin many ways objectionable, as 
arule. But above all be brave, independent, loving, hopeful, 
patient,—look not to-day, nor yet to-morrow, for results. 

T. D. M. Buregss. 
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MAGAZINE CLUBS. 


Teachers can not too often repeat the well-known words of 
Bacon, ‘‘ Reading maketh a full man.’’ Of all the professions, 
not excepting even the ministerial, the teacher’s calls for 
‘full men.” Intelligent scholars ask many intelligent ques- 
tions; and they should be encouraged to ask them by finding 
their teachers able, either to answer them directly, or, by a 
necessary suggestion, to lead their inquiring minds to the 
needed information. Teachers cannot become thoroughly 
posted upon the leading questions of the day, so as to do this, 
without constantly reading the principal magazine as well as 
the newspaper. 

But let not my fellow-teachers suppose that I would place 
the magazine above, or before, the NEw ENGLAND or Na- 
TIONAL JOURNAL OF EpuCATION. If a teacher can afford to 
take but one paper or magazine,—a supposition, I honestly be- 
lieve, contrary to fact,—let that be Taz JouRNAL. How so 
many teachers can possibly exist, with self-respect, believing 
that they are doing good work, and are worthy of promotion 
to higher grades or better positions, without the help and stim- 
ulus of such a journal, is a marvel to me. Such starved and 
moribund teachers are not only doing a great wrong to them- 
selves, but to the profession at large. 

The truest economy will cause every teacher to take at least 
this most excellent and wide-awake paper and one magazine 
besides. A few teachers in the same vicinity, by combining, 





can form a club, and for the price of one magazine enjoy the 


lovers on the defensive! Would it not be better, instead of in- |= 
discriminately condemning those earnest discussions men-| — 


advantages of half-a-dozen or more. Clubs are sometimes 
formed by each member contributing a magazine, and then at 
the end of the year retaining the magazine contributed. This 
method necessitates having the same number of magazines as 
members, and is generally more costly. 

The teachers in our school have enjoyed aclub for several 
years, conducted on the following plan, and which has given 
perfect safisfaction. One of the teachers acts as general man- 
ager. Each year he ascertains how many of the teachers wish 
to join. This year the club numbers six members,—a very con- 
venient number,—and we have eight magazines, at a cost to each 
member of a little over four dollars and a half. A larger mem- 
bership would, of course, reduce the expense, or increase the 
reading material. It will be found inconvenient to have more 
than ten members, or more than a dozen different publications. 
Our list of magazines this year consists of the following, most 
of them tried friends: Atlantic, Eclectic, Harpers, Magazine 
of Art, Nineteenth Century (reprint), North American Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, and Scribner’s. 

All the magazines are sent to the manager of the club. 
Upon receipt, he pastes upon the last leaf a tag, printed in this 
manner: 


Tue Lewis Scuoot MaGazineE Cxivus, 1880. 


Each member is requested to read and forward magazines as soon as 
possible. Maximum time of detention, seven days. 





‘| RECKIVED. | DELIVERED. 

| | 

| | 
The names of the members are printed in the left-hand col- 
ump. Each magazine is given out first to the one expressing 
a preference for that particular publication; in this way the 


magazines, which generally come at about the same time in 
the month, are started at different points upon the list, and are 
thus kept from collecting in one member’s hands, No fines are 
necessary, teachers being very conscientious to follow the reg- 
ulation. The manager takes charge of the magazines till the 
end of the year, when they are divided according to “first 
choice.”’ No difficulty is experienced, and the universal testi- 
mony is, ‘‘ Impossible to do without them.” 


P. S.—In the above suggestions we do not encourage the 
plan of clubbing for educational journals, Every teacher 


should read his own paper, and keep it on file for his own use, 
and at the end of the year bind for future reference. Teachers 
with true self-respect and a true respect for their profession 
will never adopt the above plan with reference to the journals 
which are special advocates of their professional interests, 
and whose success is wholly dependent on their support. 
Boston, Jan., 1880. Cuas, F, Kina. 





__ MEMBERS. 














ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also aoe original puz- 
zles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 








NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
The 14, 2, 7, 10, 9, 15, 12,— is indirectly produced and di- 
rectly dispelled by the 6, 4, 13. Thel, 3, 17, 20, 5, 2, 11, 8, 
3, — a somewhat recent invention, readily conducts the mu- 
sical sounds produced by the 19, 18, 16, 20. The whole, con- 
taining twenty letters, is experienced by every mortal. — 
ro, 
LATIN PUZZLE. ' 
[An old saying, — in English:]| Dolet quoque facere clan- 
strum lucrum. A.B: 
ANAGRAM. 
[The following anagram, which will be new to most Ameri- 
can readers, is said to have been given by Queen Victoria to 
Mr. Gladstone, who was ten days in finding the correct answer :| 
From the letters of “‘ Early Bat,” form a common English 


word. 
CONUNDRUM. 


When a ship touches the dock, what do we see that reminds 


us of a boy turning somersaults on the beach ? 
Epiru EstsEs. 
PUZZLE. 
A familiar line from the best poem of one who lived and 
died inthe 18th century gives us a descriptive scene of every- 
day occurrence. It contains eight words, of which two are 
nouns; three are adjectives; one is an adverb; one is a prep- 
osition; one a participle. Cc. H. M, 
annttinesty 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 22. 


1, Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
2. ‘* Bounding billow, cease thy motion.”” (Bounding Bill, 
O cease thy motion. ) 
3. Read every third word, repeating until all has been read, 
and the following verse will be found: 
Switzerland is but a name! 
Yet I feel, where’er I roam, 
That my heart is still the same,— 
Switzerland is still my home. 
[Answers to the Shakespearean enigma of Jan. 15 have been 
received from Martha Keith, Wakefield, Mass.; T. J., War- 
wick, Mass.; and L. M. Daniels, Rochester, N. Y.] 





Prizk.—We offer a copy of Mrs. Browning’s ms for the 
best original puzzle, suitable for an educational journal, sent 
us by Feb. 15. The prize will be awarded as soon thereafter 
as a careful examination of the puzzles offered will admit. 
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THE WEEK. 


JAN. 27, TO TUESDAY, Frps. 4. 


TUESDAY, 


— The Supreme court of Maine decided against the legality 
of the Fusion Legislature and governor, and sustains the State 
government organized under Governor Davis. Thus ends the 
Maine contest. 

— Senator Bayard made a sound-money speech in ‘the 
United States Senate. 

— The House of Representatives has passed the bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for a monument at Yorktown, Va., and $20,- 
000 for the celebration of the centennial. Memorial addresses 
were delivered in Congress on the late Senator Chandler, of 
Michigan. 

— Hon. E. A. Hayt, Commissioner of Indian affairs, has 
been removed by Secretary Schurz, for withholding important 
documents from the Department. 

— The House of Representatives has passed the bill making 
all public roads and highways post routes. 

— The Senate Judiciary Committee has agreed on a bill 
for the distribution of the balance of the Geneva award, which 
was reported to the Senate. The war-premium interests hope 
to amend the bill so as to include their claims, which are re- 
jected by the committee. 

— The negro exodus continues, but is now directed toward 
Indiana rather than Kansas. 

— Dudley Buck, of Boston, obtains the $1,000 prize of the 
College of Music of Cincinnati. His composition is based on 
scenes from Longfellow’s ‘‘ Golden Legend.”’ 

— England.—The Queen will open Parliament in person on 
Thursday, Feb. 5. 

— France.— The French Chamber of Deputies has passed 
the bill providing for the suppression of political clubs in 
France, and authorizing the government to prohibit public 
meetings wherever a disturbance is apprehended. 

— Greece.—The Ministry has resigned. 

— Roumania. — The independence of Roumania has been 
recognized by the Netherlands and by Greece. 

— Russia. — A new revolutionary proclamation is circulated 
by students of the high schools of Russia. The students 
draw a terrible picture of their condition, and declare that 
they will fight the great Moloch, called the Russian Govern- 
ment, to the end, even though the best of them perish. 


= Turkey.—A movement is on foot to suppress the slave 
trade. 
— West Indies.—The recent earthquakes in the West Indies 


have been very destructive of life and property. 

— Deaths. — Hon. Richard Frothingham, of Boston, died 
Jan. 29, aged 68. His life has been that of an able journalist, 
historian, and legislator. 

Miss Clara B. Nickels, of Maine, a young American vocalist 
of much promise, died in France on the 23d of January. She 
was passionately fond of music, and to that end devoted her 
life since leaving school. She accompanied Miss Annie Louise 


Cary to Russia in the summer of 1876, where she studied music 
under celebrated teachers. 

Sir Dominic John Corrigan, an eminent physician of Dublin, 
member of the British Parliament for that city from 1870 to 
1874, and vice-chaneellor of the Queen’s University, is dead. 

Adolphe de Granier de Cassagnac, father of the well-known 
Bonapartist deputy, Paul de Cassagnac, is dead. 


Every SUBSCRIBER SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF OUR 
NEW Premium List. A POSTAL-CARD WILL SECURE- 
ONE RY RETURN MAIL. 








Ir will be a national calamity if William T. Harris, 
of St. Louis, retires from educational work when he 
gives up the superintendence of the public schools of 
that city. For ten years past his head has towered 
above the Alleghanies, as the one man seen by Eastern 
educators in the valley of the Mississippi competent to 
grasp the whole educational problem of the New West. 
Without fully endorsing his views in some particulars, 
—indeed, suspecting they have been unconsciously taken 
up to meet the exigencies of school-life in St. Louis,— 
we must acknowledge that no man, East or West, so 
thoroughly comprehends the relations of the public 
school to the university; the order of studies; the 
relations of sex in education, and the practical organiza- 
tion of instruction in a new country. His place would 
seem to be the head of a State University, where, free 
from the distracting details of school superintendency, 
he can pursue his studies in the spiritual philosophy, so 
valuable as an antidote to the wretched materialistic spec- 
ulation that has so largely captured the superior young 
men of the country ; and advise in the organization of 
0|the people’s school systems throughout the Southwest. 





A “LIBERAL CHRISTIAN” of Cambridge, Mass., writes 
to the Boston Herald, at length, in guarded commenda- 
tion of the Catholic scheme of supporting schools, com- 
posed of Catholic children, taught by “brothers” and 
“sisters,” with public money, said schools being subject 
to public inspection, and their teachers to examination 
as far as concerns their secular instruction. This is a 
very old dodge of our astute friends, the bishops, and 
has been blandly put forth, for twenty years, in every 
State out of New England, as the “truly liberal” 
solution of the vexed question of religion in schools. 
Just how it would work in practice can be seen in any 
manufacturing village of five hundred children, half 
Catholic and the rest divided among the half-dozen 
sects,—Evangelicals, Unitarians, Universalists, Advent- 
ists, Christians, two sorts of Spiritualists, and Lake 
Pleasant Comeouters in general. For if special re- 
ligious ‘instruction is so important to the Catholic, it 
must be equally essential to each of these very obstinate 
denominations. Or does this “liberal Christian” think 
that all America, outside the Cardinal’s fold, will be 
willing to give the Bible and moral instruction the 
go-by in schools attended by all other children, for the 
sake of bolstering up the policy of the Vatican in its 
views of modern civilization as expounded by Cardinal 
Manning, in the North American Review ? 

The radical vice of the Bishop’s plan, the very vigor- 
ous tomcat under every innocent pile of Roman Catholic 
educational meal we ever examined, is the triple-headed 
proposition: First, that the parent has the absolute 
right to educate his child; second, that the Pope of 
Rome has the absolute right to tell the parent how he 
shall educate it; third, that the children of one religious 
body in America shall be separated from the rest, and 
educated, at public cost, according to a treaty made 
with a bishop, who claims to be their infallible repre- 
sentative. Too “liberal,” we fear, this, for the common- 
sense of America! 








Ir is a cause of deep concern to us that our few re- 
marks upon the meeting of the Rhode Island Teachers’ 
Institute should have involved us in the triple condem- 
nation of high treason against the Legislature and peo- 
ple of Rhode Island; malice and spite against the 
Rhode Island teachers, and obscurity of expression, in 
the estimate of the Providence Journal. If the few 
sentences in which we exercised the right of private 
judgment and speech, so dear to the Rhode Island 


in not giving us the benefit of a generous doubt. As 
time is short, and we are not in the, primary-school 
business, we refer our obfusticated brother to the near- 
est schoolma’am subscriber to the New-EneLanp 
JouRNAL OF Epvucation for an explanation of our 
hard “ reading-lesson.” As for the impeachment of the 
legislature and people of Rhode Island, we can only say 
that legislatures and people are fallible, as the past 
twenty years of American history can unhappily testify. 
We simply affirm that the school legislation of Rhode 
Island is, in important respects, behind the best intelli- 
gence of the day, not only in New England but in the 
Northern and Western States in general. 

We are not acquainted with any city of the size of 
Providence which attempts to handle its public schools 
in a way so round-about and unbusiness-like. A Board 
of Education too large, by half, for efficiency; with 
powers so limited that the salary of the least school- 
mistress is fixed by the City Council; so tied up by 
legislation and precedent, and so diffused in operation 
that there seems to be no place where the people can fix 
responsibility, —is not the most approved American 
way of getting the worth of the money expended for 
public schools. We repeat, the people of Providence 
owe their good school-keeping chiefly to the zeal and 
excellence of their teachers. The advanced public 
spirit of the city is already far ahead of this clumsy 
system, and the Legislature that reforms it will be in 
the line of real economical and educational progress. 

As for our strictures on the address of ex-Governor 
Howard, we are not aware that even our able men of 
affairs have any monopoly of wisdom concerning mat- 
ters out of their line. This address was a good speci- 
men of numerous deliverances of the same type, most 
of them revealing the honest intention to improve our 
popular education, but many of them betraying a singu- 
lar want of knowledge and appreciation of what is really 
being done in the schools. As we do not ask these 
critics to take our word on trust, but simply to do what 
any corner grocer does before he buys a load of flour,— 
test the quality by actual observation, —we don’t see 
where the offence comes in. A week’s inspection of 
the better sort of our public schools by numbers of fa- 
mous men who are filling the community with their 
contemptuous and decisive judgments against teachers, 
school-men, and schools, would show how far from jus- 
tice are many of their strictures, and that all they really 
want can be secured without the destruction or whole- 
sale reconstruction demanded. 

If the Providence Journal burns to lead the noble 
army of American incompetent school-teachers against 
the reasonable demands of the people for better school- 
keeping all over the country, it is welcome to its follow- 
ing, and all the glory that comes from cheap ridicule of 
the rising faith ina better day for the children in school. 
We suggest, however, that it is best, in these vexed 
questions of school-keeping, to keep cool, find out what 
is really good, and move all together in the right way. 








RULINGS ON SECOND - CLASS 


MATTER. 


POSTAL 


The Postoffice Department at Washington is enti- 
tled to great credit for the reforms incorporated in the 


postal laws, which were adopted by Congress last year. 
In the bill, which became a law of the land, through the 
instrumentalities of agencies at and outside of Wash- 
ington, the three great elements of justice, simplicity, 
and uniformity were generally adopted, and when the 
act became a law, we gave our readers its main provisions. 
Most of the changes which affected publishers are only 
of indirect interest to our readers, except so far as the 
prepayment of postage on periodicals and newspapers 
affects the price of publications to the subscribers. 

By the law of March 3, 1879, all second-class matter, 
— which includes newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 





heart, were indeed of such uncertain meaning, there 





would seem to be a suspense of charity in the Journal 





etc., — is transmitted through the mails at the rate of 
two cents per pound, with a single exception, — that 
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newspapers are free in the county of their publication 
at other than free delivery postoffices. The conditions 
which entitled matter to admission to the second class 
were: (1) The publication must be issued regularly as 
often as four times a year; (2) It must be issued from 
a known office of publication; (3) It must be a paper, 
and not a book; (4) It must be published for news, 
science, or art, and have a legitimate subscription-list. 

Section 231 of the law declares what may be written 
or printed, thereon or therein, in addition to the original 

print, “to wit, the name and address of the person to 
whom the matter shall be sent, and index figures of 
subscription-book, either written or printed, the printed 
title of the publication, the printed name and address 
of the publisher, or sender of the same, and written or 
printed words or figures, or both, indicating the date 
on which the subscription to such matter shall end.” 
Section 233 of the law affiwes a penalty of full letter- 
postage if second-class matter contain, thereon or therein, 
any other writing or printing other than herein indicated. 

By the Postal Regulations, recently issued from the 
Postoffice Department, and the official Postal Guide of 
January, 1880, there are rulings of the department 
which tend to nullify the plain declarations of the law, 
and to defeat the purposes of its framers. These rul- 
ings demand that, in case a publisher wishes to send 
“ sample copies” of his publications to persons not now 
subscribers, he must stamp, thereon or therein, the 
words “sample copy” ; and each paper so sent must be 
wrapped singly. 

We have examined the law very thoroughly to find 
the authority for such a ruling, and have, thus far, been 
unable to do so; and we are fully convinced that the 
Department has assumed the function of a law-making 
power by inserting the condition named. We under- 
stand that a correspondence with the Postoffice Depart- 
ment, asking for reasons for such a ruling, reveals the 
fact that the only reason that exists is the convenience 
of postmasters. It was an old impression, perhaps ob- 
solete, that the government existed for the benefit of 
the people, and that the laws had some relation to the 
wants of the people; but the only conceivable reason 
that exists for the ruling so contrary to the spirit of the 
law, is that the postmaster may find a temporary con- 
venience in the plan. 

Now, if the Postoffice Department at Washington can 
make laws for the people, what need of a Congress ? 
The Department is, by law, only the executive of Con- 
gress, not its interpreter. Any publisher or person in 
the country is as competent, legally, to say what may 
be written or not written on a package or parcel for 
mail delivery as is the Department. If, when the law 
declares what writing and printing may be placed on a 
parcel, and uffixes a penalty for any excess beyond, thus 
an official clothed with brief authority can change the 
unmistakable purpose and operation of the law, by de- 
claring that something else may, and not only may, but 
must be added, and that for the mere convenience of 
the parties who administer the laws, it would look as 
though we needed a reform other than in the law, which 
would look toward its more careful and exact adminis- 
tration. 

We have most earnestly supported the portal measure 
of 1879, and most sincerely regret that the Post- 
office Department should temporarily attempt to defeat 
the plain provisions of the law which established uni- 
formity, and made no distinction between the copy of a 
paper sent to a regular subscriber and that sent to an- 
other person to secure one. The voice of the press and 
of publishers is emphatically one and the same, in all 
parts of the country. Give to the people the most sim- 
ple practical and effective postal-service, untrammeled 
by rulings which tend to defeat its plainest provisions. 
We are quite sure that an application to the law-judging 
power will speedily erase the blot made by some of- 
ficial who may regard the convenience of the local 
postmaster the pivotal point of the great mail-service 
of the country. 


ACADEMY AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


We are receiving letters from some of our academical 
friends, inquiring, or protesting, in relation to our atti- 
tude on the question of the free secondary and higher ed- 
ucation. We supposed that our position was hardly 
open to misconstruction. We believe in educating 
everybody’s children, in the best way practicable for the 
community where they live. For an increasing num- 
ber of our communities, in all sections of the country, 
a thoroughly-appointed, free, graded school, with a high 
or superior grammar school grade at the top, offering to 
every child who has the pluck to get up and stay there, a 
good secondary education, first, in English, and, as far 
as practicable, in modern and ancient languages, we be- 
lieve the best arrangement. Whether this free high 
or superior school shall be enforced by statute on all 
towns of a certain grade, as in Massachusetts, or left, 
a power to be enforced by the majority of voters, as in 
other States, is a matter of policy on which states- 
men must decide. 

We believe thoroughly-organized academies, taught 
by modern methods, are essential through large por- 
tions of the land. We have no objection to denomi- 
national academies, as long as they please their patrons 
and give a good education to pupils gathered in from a 
wide extent of country. There is certainly a place, 
also, for schools so distinguished as many well-known 
establishments, East and West, of the higher de- 
scription; private schools for such as are willing to pay 
for them; or even for private tuition in special cases. 
Only a pedant would compel all American children to 
be educated in public schools. 

It may be good policy, in some of our States, as it 
doubtless was, half a century ago, in New England, to 
aid even denominational academies and colleges by 





public funds, or to educate superior children in such 
schools at public cost. But we think the true spirit of 
our American system of education will gradually out- 
grow: this temporary phase, and require that public 
funds shall only be expended upon schools controlled by 
public authority, and emancipated from sectarian con- 
trol; though disciplined and instructed in the letter 
and spirit of that common Christian morality which is 
the soul of American civilization. How far that public 
education shall extend, the people have a right to de- 
cide,—all narrow theories of individual right to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. The exercise of this right is a 
matter of high public policy. 

We have never intentionally done injustice to aca-! 
demical, private, or collegiate schools, denominational 
or otherwise. But we have protested against the bad 
habit of some of the teachers and friends of such schools 
of assailing our whole system of free education as tyran- 
nical, superficial, demoralizing to the poor, immoral and 
godless. We believe these charges are so largely un- 
just and baseless, and so evidently, in many cases, the 
offspring of a narrow spirit or pecuniary interest, that 
we count it our duty, in behalf of the whole people, to 
meet them with counter-proof, and sometimes with 
sharp protest. We have in mind a good many little 
knots of such revilers against public schools, the secret 
of whose discontent is the public repudiation of a bro- 
ken-down academy. There are many academies in New 
England which should follow the good example of old 
Deerfield, in turning over its funds to the public high 
school, and plenty of rich men and women everywhere 
who can silence the petty rasping of academy and free 
high school after the manner of Madame Dickinson in 
the same town, by a generous gift for the support of a 
free high school. Here is an open door for the solu- 
tion of the whole question of the free secondary and 
higher education, and half the strength now wasted in 
bitter and profitless discussion would bring into har- 
mony all the elements, and give a first-class free educa- 
tion to all who are able to take it. 














READ our announcement on page 82, last column, 


DRIFT. 


— For a journal that is “‘ Scientific,’’ or nothing, the Popular 
Science Monthly seems to be decidedly “‘ popular ’’ in its reck- 
less abuse of the common schools. A general broadside 
against the uselessness of public schools, in a late number, is 
based upon a story of the cheat practiced by a shrewd light- 
ning-rod man upon some ignorant people in Iowa, who cer- 
tainly ought to know better. Now, the ‘scientific’? way of 
going at that particular thing would be to consider the fact 
that Iowa is a new State, filling up with people of all sorts, 
some, of course, desperately ignorant, and too old, even, to 
learn to read the Popular Science Monthly ; then to ask how 
many of the lightning-rod dupes ever went to any school; if ta 
any, how long? and so on. It might turn out that the trouble 
in Iowa that has drawn this thunderbolt of science is not the 
public schools, but the lack of them. The governor of Iowa 
says 300,000 children in that State have no schooling whatever. 
It strikes us that in this, as other cases, a certain class of intense 
scientific experts would show themselves at once more scien- 
tific and philanthropic by firing into the criminal neglect of all 
education that disgraces even our oldest States, than by abus- 
ing the schools already on the ground. 

— A capital article on technical education is contributed to 
the International Review for Dec., 1879, by Hon. Lyon Play- 
fair, M. P. One notable point made in it is that the present 
condition of low intelligence in Ireland is largely owing to the 
neglect of free secondary education; for which the priesthood, 
more than the Government, is responsible. Multitudes of peo- 
ple, says Mr. Playfair, are cducated just within range of the 
demagogues who are the curse of Irish as of American civili- 
zation. It is well enough for our “ reformers’’ who propose 
to shear down our free American education to the elementary 
stratum, to consider the probability of a population thereby 
lifted just high enough to be at the mercy of the agitators. 
We fear such a population would send Denis Kearney, rather 
than President Eliot, to the Senate of the United States. 

— We would commend to the consideration of Virginia 
Professor Dabney, who holds to the divine and exclusive right 
of the parent to educate his child, the situation in a certain 
southern village of four hundred people, with one meeting- 
house, in which no service is held, because each of half-a-dozen 
**denominations” are sending each other to the bad, and no 
school of any sort. Just how, in that locality, are these sev- 
eral “ peas ” to exercise their divine and absolute right of 
educating their own children, especially as the majority of 
them are of the poor white sort who have never learned to 
read ? 

— A writer in the Springfield (Mass.) Republican declares 
that, in a cultivated village of 1,500 people, in Western Massa- 
chusetts, the public school is a nuisance. Poor school-room, 
over-worked schoolma’am; boys big enough to mow raising 
Ned inside, after the manner of the good old district school, 
declared by a Springfield magazine superior to the graded 
schools of to-day! The writer’s cure is supervision. It is just 
this state of affairs in numbers of the rural districts of old 
Massachusetts that moves the soul of Secretary Dickinson to 
ery aloud for that State examination of teachers and vigorous 
superintendence of country school-keeping, without which 
education in the rural districts is all the time running down 
toward chaos. 

—It would appear, from a statement by the public-school 
teachers of Jersey City, N. J., that the ring of “‘ economists ”’ 
who propose to make the schoolmistress shoulder the lion’s 
share of municipal expenses, is in full possession of the situ- 
ation at the City Hall. Within the past five years the moder- 
ate appropriation for schools has been largely reduced, spite of 
an increasing school-population, crowded schoolrooms, and 
streets full of unschooled children. The wages of masters are 
lower than in New-England cities of 30,000 people, though 
Jersey city is the fourteenth in population in the United 
States, and, for all practical purposes, as expensive as New 
York. Women-teachers are compelled to toil on an average 
yearly salary of $445; some of them for $246, — the latter a 
pretty poor show for a respectable country village. If the peo- 
ple of Jersey city think itan advantage to their good burgh to 
permit their municipal fathers to pluck the children and 
grind their teachers in the interest of real-estate speculators and 
ward-politicians, we suppose there is nothing to be said. But 
we fancy an appeal so fair, forcible, and temperate as the 
statement put forth by these teachers, will awaken a sense of 
patriotic F sand which will be an omen of better times. 

— One of the most striking evidences of the awakened in- 
terest in public-school matters is the sharp discussion over all 
vital questions in education now going on among all the clubs 
of cultivated and thoughtful people in the country. Dip into 
any of them, from the women’s club, or Joseph Cook’s ‘* sym- 
posium”’ in Boston, to the secret society of the newest college 
out West, and you will find the same sort of talk going on be- 
tween people of similar tendencies concerning the children. 
Some of the members, as in a recent article in the lively little 
magazine, Good Company, published in ow eld, Mass., 
seem to have blurted out a ten-minutes’ club-talk against the 
public schools, of a pretty crude sort. Indeed, a considerable 
number of our newly-educated social experts appear to look at 
the public schools and American institutions in general, like 
an eccentric member of the Appalachian club, on the tip-top 
rock of Mt. Washington, contemplating New England while 
standing on his head, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Scrence or Epucatron; or The Philosophy of Human 
Culture. Toe Artor Teacuine. By John Ogden, A.M., 
author of Art of Teaching, Outlines of Pedagogical Science, 
ete. Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. $1.00 each. 
These two new books, by an author widely known as an emi- 

nent philosophical writer on educational topies, and an ear- 

nest, enthusiastic, and experienced practical educator, will be 
cordially welcomed by American teachers. These books are 
designed to present the principles of right education and 
teaching in such a manner that the humblest may understand ; 
and so that by a careful study of these principles every teacher 
and parent may be able rather to build up his own system, 
and exercise his own judgment in the special application of 
them, than to adopt entirely the measures of another. 

The Art of Teaching deals with those questions and duties 
that relate to the teacher’s work, such as organization, study, 
recitation, government, etc., together with some special meth- 
ods of teaching the branches themselves. The pen of a ripe 
scholar is everywhere shown in these suggestive pages, and we 
concur generally in the views he presents. In regard to the 
educational processes he recommends, there will always be 
room for honest differences of opinion on minor topics, but all 
will respect the candor and force with which he states his 
honest opinions. These books should at once find their way 
into every teacher's library. They are beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and tastefully bound. 





ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. By William W. Goodwin, 
Phb.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in Harvard Col- 
lege. Second edition, enlarged by more than two hundred 
pages. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


At the present time, when several eminent scholars, whose 
very scholarship renders them oblivious of what they owe 
to their classical training, are advocating the withdrawal of 
Greek from the regular university curriculum, and the substi- 
tution of some modern language for it,—it is a fact familiar 
to all students of the natural and applied sciences, that at 
least a fair knowledge of this noblest of all languages has be- 
come more than ever necessary to them, and their number in- 
cludes, or ought to include, more or less, every well-educated 
boy and girl, man and woman, in each cultivated community. 
The progress of these sciences, making and made during the 
last twenty years, has been greater, it is safe to say, than in 
any previous period of ten times that extent; and, as nearly all 
new scientific terms are of necessity formed from the Greek, 
it is simply impossible for the scientific, or even general Eng- 
lish student, to make as rapid progress without a knowledge of 
of that language; not necessarily profound, but by all means 
accurate as far as it goes. Next to our own mother-tongue, 
the Greek language has become, by this very progress of sci- 
ence, the most important of all languages to all practical, sci- 
entific men and women. Its claims upon scholars need not, of 
course, be dwelt upon. 

Such being unquestionably the fact, it becomes a matter of 
wide interest and vast importance to determine on the best, 
readiest, and soundest means of obtaining a competent know!l- 
edge of Greek; a subject which has occupied the writer’s at- 
tention for many years, and on which he feels qualified to 
‘ speak with some authority. The first lessons in this, as in all 
languages, should be given orally, and with the free use of the 
blackboard, by one who is at the same time a sound scholar 
and an earnest, ardent teacher. Two-thirds of the difficulty 
and dread associated with learning Greek has arisen from its 
being taught by rote from books, by tyro-teachers, who have 
not been fully or soundly taught themselves. After six weeks 
or so of this oral and blackboard teaching, reading and writing 
of simple Greek must be entered upon, and such parts of gram- 
mar as are then absolutely necessary,—no more; and then we 
must decide on the best grammar available for the scholar 
from this point till he enters college, or his chosen profession. 


After many years trial of the first edition of Professor Good- 
win’s grammar, we a good while ago came to the conclusion 
that it was not only the best, but by far the best of all the 
grammars known to us for this purpose, —a grammar for the 
training of young students. Our own early training naturally 
tended to bias opinion in favor of English and German books, 
some of which have, of course, very high merits. For the 
philologer and advanced scholar Donaldson’s Greek Grammar 
is indispensable, and Kuhner’s, Kruger’s, and Curtius’s are 
valuable aids; while, for full and minute reference and illus- 
tration, no work of the kind can be compared with the two- 
volume edition of Kuhner, by that profound Greek scholar, 
the late Dr. Jelf, of King’s College, London. In this country 
the Greek grammar of Professor Hadley, is not only marked 
by many and most valuable characteristics of its own, giving 
abundant proofs of its author’s sound scholarship, but also 
combines the accidence and etymology of Curtius with the 


best part of Jelf’s illustrations of syntax, and consequently,}ume has gained a world-wide reputation by his study and 
for reference on minute points is probably the best of Ameri-| writings upon the literature of Norseland. The book before 
us contains all of The Younger Edda that would be likely to 

But for the young student, and for the school, Professor |interest English readers, with copious notes, vocabulary, and 
Good win’s grammar, even in its old form, is, to our mind, de-|index appended. The first printed edition of The Younger 


can Greek grammars. 
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full in all its lists of forms and inflections, for young students, 
without being overloaded with philological niceties and specu- 
lations, which are rather a stumbling-block than a help to all 
but mature scholars; very complete in this enlarged edition in its 
list of irregular verbs, with concise, but correct and satisfactory 
chapters, also now added on the formation of words, and on ver- 
sification; while (by no means the least important point in such 
a work) the Greek and English indexes have been so enlarged as 
greatly to facilitate reference, this Greek grammar is undoubtedly 
worthy of the judgment recently passed on it by the London 
Atheneum, that “It is the best Greek grammar of its size in 
the English language.” Such an acknowledgment from so se- 
vere and jealous a critic as the Atheneum, strongly confirms 
our opinion of the work; and we congratulate, not its author 
alone, but America, on the being awarded such an honor by 
the highest critical journal of Great Britain. 

The enlightened advice offered in the preface to this new 
edition upon the best methods of teaching Greek is worthy of 
the earnest attention of all teachers and learners. A ready 
and most efficient aid for the carrying-out of this advice is 
happily afforded in the compahion-work so strongly commended 
by Professor Goodwin, and whose value we have now tested 
with much success and satisfaction from its first appearance, 
—The First Lessons in Greek, by Prof. J. W. White, of Har- 
vard. This work forms the well-fitting Key and exact comple- 
ment to Professor Goodwin’s excellent grammar; and the two 
books together, used under the guidance of a true Greek scholar 
and teacher, will suffice to secure a sound elementary knowl- 
edge of Greek in a single year. E. R, H. 





NEW AND ORIGINAL THEORIES OF THE GREAT PHYSICAL 
Forces. By Henry Raymond Rogers, M.D., Dunkirk, N.Y: 
per C. K. Abel & Sen. 

Ninety-two pages of well-written speculations upon magnet- 
ism, or, as the author calls it, vito-magnetic forces, as the 
original form of force which manifests itself under varied con- 
ditions, as gravitation, light, heat, ete. 

The value of these theories may be judged from the fact that 
Dr. Raymond declares that any effort to measure the velocity 
of light is futile; and that Bradley’s calculation of it from the 
aberration of light is scarcely worthy of consideration. The 
indications from the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites, and from 
the varying position of the fixed stars, and the direct measure- 
ments of Foucault, Fizeau, Cornu, and Michelson, all agreeing 
so marvellously in testifying to a fact in nature, are coolly set 
aside by this speculator in his closet, because they do not agree 
with his theory! He imagines that light is transmitted in- 
stantaneously; therefore the careful observations of scores of 
the most careful and unprejudiced observers, extending over 
two hundred and two years, and made in half-a-dozen ways 

on three wholly independent visible phenomena, but agreeing 
in giving about 190,000 miles a second as the actually-observed 
velocity, must be dismissed with a sneer ! 





THE CHAUTAUQUA TEXT-Books. No. 1, Biblical Explora- 
tion, a Condensed Manual on How to Study the Bible; by 
J. H. Vincent, D.D.; full and rich; 10 cents. No. 2, Stud- 
ies of the Stars, A Pocket Guide to the Study of Astronomy; 
by H. W. Warren, D.D.; 10 cents. No. 3, Bible Studies for 
Little People, by Rev. B. T. Vincent; 10 cents. No. 4, 
English History, by J. H. Vincent, D.D.; 10 cents. No. 5, 
Greek History, by J. H. Vincent, D.D.; 10 cents. No. 6, 
Greek Literature, by A. D. Vail, D.D.; 20 cents. No. 7, 
Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle; 10 cents. No. 8, What Noted Men Think of the 
Bible, by L. T. Townsend, D.D.; 10 cents. No. 9, William 
Cullen Bryant; 10 cents. No. 10, What is Education? by 
Wm, F. Phelps; 10 cents. No. 11, Socrates, by Wm. F. 
Phelps; 10 cents. No. 12, Pestalozzi, by Wm. F. Phelps, 10 
cents. No. 13, Anglo-Saxon, by Prof. Albert S. Cook; 10 
cents. No. 14, Horace Mann, by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps; 10 
cents. No. 15, Froebel, by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, 10 cents. 
No. 16, Roman History, by J. H. Vincent, D.D.: —cents, 
New York: Phillips & Hunt, 805 Broadway. 

The above are admirable outlines of studies for use in Sun- 
day and day schools, but more especially in the homes of the 
American people. Educators will be specially pleased in the 
sketches of the great representative teachers,—Socrates, Pes- 
talozzi, Horace Mann, and Froebel, — prepared with excellent 
judgment by Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, superintendent of Winona 
(Minn.) public schools. The text and questions are designed 
to bring out the most characteristic and practical ideas of these 


masters of pedagogy. 





Edda. An English version of the Foreword; the Fooling of 
Glyfe, the Afterword; Brage’s Talk, the Afterward to Brage’s 
Talk, and the important passag 


ulary, an 
the Scandinavian languages in the University of Wisconsin, 
author of America Not Discovered by Columbus, Norse 


Griggs & Co. Price, $2.00. 
The scholarly author of this interesting and instructive vol- 


lished by Peter Johannes Resen, in Copenhagen, in the year 
1665. Eighty years later, in 1746, a second edition appeared 
under the auspices of Johannes Govansson; a third edition 
was published in Stockholm by Rosmus Rask in 1818, which 
was very complete and critical; a fourth edition was issued by 
Sveinbjorn Eqlilsson, in Reykjavik, in 1849; a fifth by the 
Amemagnean Commission, in Copenhagen, in 1852,—the third 
volume of which is not yet out; a sixth edition in 1875, and 
a seventh in 1877. All the editions except the last two are 
out of print. Two of the editions have been translated into 
English,—one in 1842 by Dasent, the second in 1847 by Block- 
nell. The authorship of The Younger Edda isin doubt. Two 
celebrated names are intimately connected with this work,— 
Snorre Sturleson, and Olaf Thordsson Hvitaskald,—both con- 
spicuous in the literary and political history of Iceland. The 
present English version will delight all students of Scandina- 
vian literature, and furnish them with much light upon the 
history and religion of the Teutonic forefathers of our coun- 
try. It is a book for any student’s library, beautifully printed 
and tastefully bound. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Eclectic is one of the very best of our monthly ex- 
changes. T,. C. H. Vance, of the Kentucky Normal School, is 
the editor. 

— Hours of Recreation is a new monthly magazine devoted 
to original and selected miscellany; edited and published by 
T. S. Denison, of Chicago. Mr. Denison has been a success- 
ful teacher, is a very apt and genial writer of school dialogues 
and plays, and his new enterprise is worthy of a large 
patronage. 

— The Harvard Register, the new college paper of Cam- 
bridge, edited and published by Moses King, an undergradu- 
ate of Harvard, is the brightest as well as ablest college paper 
in this country, and should have a liberal support from the 
advocates of higher education. 

— The republication of The Nineteenth Century and The 
Contemporary Review, by George Munro, at $2.25 per annum, 
is a real blessing to American students. 1t brings the choicest 
thought of European scholars within easy reach of even the 
poorest lover of sound literature. 

— At ‘‘Home and Abroad,” an article of remarkable interest, 
in the Contemporary Review for August (republished by Geo. 
Munro, at $2.25 per annum) on the “ Progress of Education in 
England,” tells us that in England, with a population of about 
25,000,000, there were 15,187 day schools, having accommoda- 
tions for 3,653,418 scholars, with an enrollment of 3,154,973, 
the average attendance being about two-thirds of the enroll- 
ment. Their income was about $19,000,000. The article ad- 
mits that our country, with Switzerland and Germany, has 
‘left England far behind it in the matter of national edu- 
cation.” 

— Presley Blakiston having purchased the general and im- 
ported stock of Messrs. Lindsay & Blakiston, together with 
the series of ‘‘ American Health Primers,’’ will continue the 
publishing, importing, and retailing of medical and scientific 
works, at his new book-rooms, 1012 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

— The Musical Herald is a new monthly publication issued 
in Boston. The enterprise is said to be backed by ample cap- 
ital. It is the design of the publishers to make their journal 
occupy a place not yet filled in American musical literature. 
by giving it more the character of a magazine than of a mere 
record of musical events and current gossip. With this end in 
view, the best authorities in the various departments of music, 
both practical and theoretical, have been received as contrib- 
utors, and also the opinions of the musical laity will find ex- 
pression. First-class foreign correspondents have been en- 
gaged. In each number there will be at least one handsomely 
illustrated article, and eight pages of the best class of music. jy 
— American Journal of Philology. — Many of the leading 
philologians of America have long considered it a matter of 
the highest interest to the advancement of philological study 
in this country, that there should be some special! channel of 
publication for the results of American research in philology; 
and in view of this demand and with the pledged coéperation 
of leading scholars, it is designed to publish the American 
Journal of Philology, under the editorial charge of B. L. Gil- 
dersleeve, Ph.D. (Géttengen), LL.D., professor of Greek in 
the Johns Hopkins University. 

This journal will be open to original communications in all 


y : ; departments of philology, classical, comparative, oriental, and 
THE YOUNGER EppA; also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose modern ; yet a large portion of the space will be given up to 
condensed reports of current philological work; and arrange- 
es in the poetical edition | ments have been made to present regularly summaries of the 
(Skaldska a —t an Introduction, Notes, Vocab-| chief articles in the leading philological journals of Europe, 

ndex. By Rasmus B. Anderson, professor of | while a close watch will be kept over the fragmentary and oc- 
casional literature to which the isolated American scholar sel- 
Mytholovy, Viking Tales of the North, etc. Chicago: 8. C,|dom has full access. The reviews of books will be intrusted 
as far as possible to specialists; and it is hoped that the jour- 
nal will meet a want that has long been acknowledged among 
American scholars, and serve as a means of intercommunica- 
tion, and as an —_ of independent criticism. The journal 
will be in the ordinary review-form, four numbers to consti- 
tute a volume, of from 400 to 500 pages, one volume to appear 
each year. The subscription-price will be three dollars a year, 
payable upon the receipt of the first number, which will be is- 








cidedly, the best. Clear and logical in its analysis; sufficiently 





Edda (also called Snorre’s Edda, or the Prose Edda) was pub- ' 





sued early in February. Subscriptions should be sent to Mac- 
millan 


& Co., New York. 
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STUDY OF MINERALS. 


pROGRAM FOR THE SIXTH GRADE (FIRST CLASS PRIMARY), 
PORTLAND SCHOOLS. 


The following course of study should be pursued with each 


specimen : 

1. Teachers should exhibit the specimen to the pupils. 

2, Pupils should take notes upon paper kept for the purpose. 
Let them write facts suggested by some, if not all, of the fol- 
lowing topics written upon the blackboard: (a) Name. (db) 
Form. (Is it regular or irregular?) (c) Color. (d) Lustre. 
(Does it shine?) (e) Hardness. (Hard, medium, or soft ?) 
(f) Any other peculiarity. 

2. Teachers should give oral instruction upon,—(a) Differ- 
ent commog names. (b) Where found. (Nearest locality.) 
(¢) Composition.; (In case of rocks and some minerals.) 
(d) Uses. (e) Any other facts of interest. 

4, Pupils should recite what they have observed, and what 
they have heard. 

5. Teachers should urge the pupils to bring in, if possible, 
specimens like those studied during the month. 

First Week.—Quartz Crystals ; MILKY QuARTz ; Smoky 

uartz, 

VanceuD Werexk.—Limpid Quartz; Flint ; Review. 

THIRD WEEK.—COMMON FELDSPAR; Albite, or White 
Feldspar ; Mica. 

FourtH WEEK.—Review and Drill. 

Firra WEEK.—GRANITE; Gneiss ; MIcA Scuist. 

SixtrH WEEK.—Limestone ; Marble; CaALctrE; Chalk. 

SEVENTH WEEK.—Review and Drill. 

EigntH WEEK.—Gypsum ; Talc; Hornblende. 

NintH WEEK.—TALCOSE SCHIST; Slate; SANDSTONE. 

TENTH WEEK.—Review and Drill. 

ELEVENTH WEEK.—Iron Ore; IRON PyRiTEs; Copper Py- 
rites; Galena. 

TWELFTH WEEK.—Review and Drill. 

NotTEe.— Minerals that are commor in the vicinity of! Portland are 
printed in small oe those occasionally, in italics. The others are 
somewhat rare in this vicinity. Good places to find miuerals are: The 
Dry Dock; Munjoy Hill; Ballast on the Wharves; The ledges in the 
city; stone fences at the Islands and the Cape, Slate, marble, and chalk 
can be easily obtained at places where they are used. 

Hall’s Alphabet of Geology is recommended as a helpful book. 

DIRECTIONS.—1. Each teacher may exhibit the specimens in any way 
most convenient to her, 2. She should make the facts to be noted by the 
pupils as prominent as possible. 3. She should be sure that the pupils 
can determine the name of a good specimen of any of the minerals studied, 
before leaving them. 








ASTRONOMY: THE VASTNESS OF TIME. 


THE EARTH FIVE HUNDRED MILLIONS YEARS OLD. 


In the third of these lectures Professor Proctor showed the 
immensity of time, past and future, as revealed by astronomy. 
The first general topic considered was the age of the earth. 
From the different geological features of the earth’s surface, 
it has been calculated that 100,000,000 years have been con- 
sumed in the formation of its crust. Such is the estimate 
formed by Crowe and accepted by Sir Charles Lyell. Taking 
up the investigations of physicists on this subject, and from 


experiments by Bischaff, it is found that the time during 
which the earth was cooling from a temperature of 2,000° to 
200°, some 350,000,000 years must have elapsed. And then 
prior to this again, there was a long period of time when the 
earth was in a nebulous condition; so that a fair estimate of 
the world’s age may be placed at 500,000,000 years. This is 
considered as erring rather to the side of deficiency than to 
that of excess. Notwithstanding this enormous lapse of time, 
the speaker spoke of the earth as being one of the most short- 
lived of the planets. Comparing it with Jupiter, on the prin- 
ciple that the larger a body is, so its period of cooling will be 
prolonged, it is calculated that it will be 3,500,000,000 years be- 
fore the larger planet reaches the stage at which our earth is, 
Ten times as long must pass before the sun reaches a similar 
condition. As forthe moon, it is but 420,000,000 years since she 
was in this relative period of her existence. The earth will, ir 
1,000,000,000 years, reach the same stage of planetary decripi- 
tude as is at present manifested by the moon. 

The nebular hypothesis of Laplace was then explained. 
Originally all the system was star-drift and then a dense gase- 
ous mass, which, assuming the shape of a huge disc, began to 
whirl about its center. As the motion increased and the mass 
concentrated, a ring of matter was thrown off at the outer 
edge. This ring, in course of time, broke up into fragments. 
After a while these fragments aggregated into one body, and 
thus the outermost planet was formed. In the same way, the 
inner planets took their shape; ultimately the great mass in the 
center formed the sun around which the entire system revolved. 

Similarly, in the revolutions of the as yet nebulous planets, 
their satellites were thrown off. The asteroids may con- 
sidered as fragments which, for some cause or other, never 
aggregated together; perhaps they were thrown off and too 
widely separated to come together again. Laplace, however, 
seems to have overlooked one agency in the formation of the 
world, and that is the meteoric showers. Some 400,000,000 of 
; ese fall during each year, and about 10,000 tons of this ma- 
erial are annually accumulated by the earth; but, in compar- 
hee to its bulk, this is but a trifling addition. In the past, it 
is probable that the meteoric showers were both greater and 
. more frequent occurrence. By the combination of the neb- 
pen hypothesis and the theory of meteoric tion, Pro- 
ms Sor Proctor thought that the earth’s formation was ac- 
counted for. Thus, in the countless of time past, we and 
on orrounding» are but particles of the same matter that 
pre rifted through the enormous distances of the infinite 
wt ages of the planets was next taken up. Jupiter, Sat- 
that ranus, and Neptune represent a later formation than do 
flee & planets nearer the sun, The two former planets, so sim 
than ‘oa respects, are hundreds of millions of years younger 
time rn earth. The rings of Saturn, it is presumed, will, in 
pam reak and become condensed into satellites. Jupiter is 
far re by great masses of clouds of a very light density, 

thin which the real planet is supposed to exist. Comifig 
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to the planets nearer by, the moon, with its deep chasms and 
its great mountains, was described. The dark plains, once 
supposed to be seas, are in reality the beds of former oceans 
now absorbed by the lunar crust. The intense blackness of 
the shadows cast by the moon are indicative of the absence of 
any atmosphere that it might possess. 

If any planet is of the same, or nearly the same, age as the 
earth, it is Venus. Mars is older. Mercury js a great deal 
older still, and the oldest of all her companion planets, the 
moon. He said that Venus has an atmosphere about as dense 
as the atmosphere of the earth, and must have a large water 
service; Mars has about an equal area of land and water, and 
must have an atmosphere. The moon represents what the 
earth will be in the future. It has neither water, clouds, nor 
atmosphere. But, as the earth is eighty-one times larger than 
the moon, while it has thirteen times as much surface, it will 
require about 2,500,000,000 years for the earth to arrive at the 
present condition of the moon. Following out this theory, we 

reatly reduce the number of planets on which it is possible 
or life to exist. In our solar system we have only the earth, 
possibly Venus, and, it may be, some of the satellites. 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

The December examination of applicants for teachers’ cer- 
tificates resulted favorably for twenty-five,—less than one-third 
of the number that applied. The questions were remarkably 
easy, and one cannot help wondering what has become of the 
teachers of fair scholarship. Chicago is a very attractive 
place. The Tribune has, for many years, urged the claims of 
the city asa summer resort. The present season has been so 
mild that the papers are now speaking of it as a pleasant win- 
ter resort. And yet, in spite of all these attractions, the sup- 
ply of strong teachers is not increasing. Can it be that low 
salaries, paid in scrip, coming at irregular intervals, keep 
good teachers away from the Garden City ? 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL 
should be opened. The majority of those who received certifi- 
cates were graduates of our high school. These young ladies 
know almost nothing about the work they are undertaking. 
They should receive thorough instruction in the theory of 
teaching during one session of the day, and be dispersed 
throughout the various schools of the city for practice in the 
art of teaching during the other session. The teacher of the 
normal school should visit the schools, and observe the work 
of these students. 
THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICE., 

which was once a feature of the normal, would not need to be 
revived. In fact, it should not be revived. The loss to the 
children experimented upon is altogether too great. This loss 
is not represented by low figures in examination-averages, for 
these are not a necessity. As fair averages can be secured in 
these schools of practice as in schools taught by average regu- 
lar teachers. The loss is something which cannot be shown 
by figures. Its nature is moral rather than intellectual. 
Children study a new-comer with far more interest than 
adults do. 

They never settle down to quiet, earnest work until they 
have made a satisfactory estimate of the new teacher. The 
mischievous are not satisfied until they have found out just 
how far they can go without getting into trouble. Once a 
fortnight or once a month, place a new teacher in charge of 
any room and the steady habits of a settled school will not be 
found among those children. Observation of the children in 
different practice-schools in different cities has, in each case, 
shown the same peculiar unrest in the countenance of the 


little folks. 
PENMANSHIP. 


The writing of the majority of school children is fair, but 
the means by which it is obtained are anything but fair. The 
proportion of children who write with the eyes within eight 
inches of the paper is so large as to give promise of a 
grand harvest for oculists. Too many teachers in the West 
are satisfied if the results on paper are good, hence the train- 
ing of the hand for writing is greatly neglected. The eyes are 
taxed too severely. They should have a general oversight of 
the work, but not be obliged to look closely at every stroke and 
line. Although it may seem as (though training in finger and 
arm movement in writing takes too much time, it will in [the 
end save time and eyesight. 


MILITARY DRILL. 

This form of physical exercise for boys has been introduced 
in some towns. The High-School Battalion in Chicago has be- 
come quite proficient in the drill, The training of all school- 
boys, who have reached the age of ten years, to walk in step 
and time, would be an excellent thing. ‘Lighter training of 
the girls would be beneficial. The awkward gait of many 
girls and boys would be remedied, while the exercise would 
be agreeable. 

STAIRS IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

People are waking up to the amount of stair-climbing their 
children are doing in buildings of three or four stories. Doubt- 
less, houses with only one flight of stairs are preferable, yet 
there is no prospect of razing the top stories of these high’ 
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school buildings that are sprinkled over the country. Teach- 
ers in such buildings ought to break up the habit that most 
pupils have of running up the stairs on the ball of the foot, in- 
stead of going deliberately, and placing the whole sole of the 
foot on each step. Unfortunately, many teachers give no at- 
tention to this matter, permitting the pupils,—particularly the 
girls,—to receive all the injury possible from stair-climbing. 


MARRIED LADIES. 

At the meeting of the Board of Education, Jan. 29, a rule 
making the marriage of a woman equivalent to her resig- 
nation, was adopted. The new regulation does not surprise 
any, it being well known that the present superintendent has 
desired such a rule ever since his connection with the Chicago 
schools. This is the second case of legislation by the Board, 
within a few years, wherein qualifications as instructors are 
ignored in the consideration of the eligibility of parties wish- 
ing to teach in the Chicago public schools. 


FRESH AIR. 
In the paragraph on this subject, in my letter of Jan. 24, 
either my carelessness, or the primter’s devil, raised that lower 
sash too high. It should have been raised to the top of the 
board, not to the top of the window. VETERAN. 
Chicago, Jan. 31, 1880. 





OHIO. 


THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The second meeting of this Association was held in Hamil- 
ton, Saturday, Jan. 17. Prominent among those present were 
Supt. John Hancock of Dayton, Supt. John B. Peaslee of 
Cincinnati, Prof. John Mickleborough of the Cincinnati Nor- 
mal School, Supt. T. A. Pollok of Miamisburg, A. B. Johnson 
of Avondale, Van B. Baker of Sydney, Prof. L. E. Grennan 
of Oxford, and Prof. T. G. McCalmont of College Hill. 

The first exercise of the day was a paper on ‘‘ Systems,’’ by 
Mr. C. J. Albert, of Dayton. He briefly discussed our system 
of philosophy, and our common-school system, and regarded 
them both as in a very imperfect condition. He saw a neces- 
sity for State normal schools. 

Prof. John Mickleborough followed in a very well-prepared 
lecture on ‘Science in our Public Schools.’’ He held that 
science should be learned, not by studying text-books, but by 
studying nature. He illustrated his lecture with a large col- 
lection of specimens from the Cincinnati Aquarium. 

After a select reading by Charles M. Williams, Supt. John 
B. Peaslee, of Cincinnati, addressed the Association on ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Literature in the Public Schools.’’ He deprecated the 
reading of the dime novel and kindred literature, and believed 
teachers responsible for the literary culture of their pupils. 
In the Cincinnati schools they celebrate the birthdays of au- 
thors, and thus awaken an interest in the most refined litera- 
ture of theday. Whittier’s birthday was celebrated, and great 
preparations are now making to celebrate Longfellow’s. Mr. 
Peaslee then related,in a very interesting manner, the life of 


the poet Whittier. 
In the afternoon 


Supt. Van B. Baker read a paper on “ The Introduction of a 
New Erain Public Schools.”’ He believed that there should 
be a radical change in the curriculum of school studies; that 
text-books should contain less in quantity and better in quality, 
be written on the assumption that children of six years of age are 
not wholly ignorant, and that teachers have some knowledge of 
the branches; that there should be a far less use of the text-book, 
but that things should be taught as they are found in the prac- 
tical applications to business; that there should be a law en- 
acted establishing State normal schools and optional county 
supervision. 

The discussion of the question ‘‘ What are the Wants of 
Ungraded Schools,’’ was opened by Prof. L. E. Grennan, of 
Oxford. After delivering a lengthy and very interesting ad- 
dress on the subject, Dr. John Hancock, who is always a 
favorite at associations of this kind, was called out, and said 
that the proposition of State normal schools has become an 
axiom, and he had no sympathy for those who opposed it. 
He regarded an aversion to it as an idiosyncrasy not worthy of 
consideration. Dr. Hancock is a veteran worker in the cause 
of education, and has, perhaps, a better knowledge of the 
wants of the schools in Ohio than any man in the State. 

Resolutions were passed favoring State normal schools, op- 
tional supervision, and the organizating of a Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers’ Association. 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


RULES FoR NEw SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 
Spelling ~ a Assoc., are — in these columns to show our readers 
their practical operation, to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as e short, as in hed, helth, ete. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g and c,—i. e., wheré final e shows the preceding 
g or c to be likej or s, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write / for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call, hall, etc.; not cal, hal, etc. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
the sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, etc. 








MAINE. 

— Our legislature has made some progress in the State’s in- 
terest, although most of the force thus fag has been spent to 
do or undo the politicians’ ambitious schemes. Bills for re- 
establishing the free high schools, and for abolishing Latin and 
Greek, outside of cities, unless special teachers can be em- 
ployed, hav been introduced. This last bil seems to be in the 
interest of those who object to the languages in high or public 
schools. Is it wise, or otherwise ? The teacher and commit- 
tee ought to hav some voice in the matter. 

— Miss Gulliver, a successful teacher of Orono, will go, in a 
few days, to Prescott, Arizona, to teach. Miss Wise will take 
her place at Orono. 

— Miss Bucker, of District No. 11, Kennebunkport, has a 
fine school. The high-school scholars are accused of abusing 
the primaries. 

— Mr. H. P. Bean, of Bangor, a graduate of the Maine 
State College, in the class of ’79, started for Dakota, Thursday, 
where he expects to secure a position as surveyor on a new 
railroad. 

— The spring term of the Berwick Academy commenced on 
Monday, Jan. 26, to continue nine weeks. The old instruct- 
ors, O. M. Lord, A.B., and Miss Knowlton, are retained in the 
positions where they hav proved so beneficial for the welfare 
of the institution. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— The ‘‘ Holderness School for Boys’”’ appears to be ina 
flourishing condition for the first term, there having been 
as many as could be accommodated with the buildings now 
there. It is understood that there will be a new school- 
building erected the coming summer, as there are quite a num- 
ber of boys waiting to be admitted as soon as there is room. 

— The Dover Democrat says: ‘‘ A schoolhouse in Durham 
has been built over 75 years. No repairs hav been done on it 
for the past twenty years. It looks like a relic of the old 
Patriarchal period, and is less comfortable than any farmer’s 
barn in the township.”’ 

— Some of the older pupils of Chester Academy hav formed 
*a society called the “‘Common Sense Club,’’ which meets 
weekly for the purpose of studying the common English 
branches. 

— The N. H. Unitarian Association has purchased the 
Proctor Academy, at Andover. It is understood that there 
wil be a generous outlay of money, and thus an educational 
establishment first-class in every respect will be opened at an 
early day. 

— The widow of the late Prof. Alpheus Crosby, of Dart- 
mouth, has presented the college with her husband’s working- 
library, consisting of 800 Greek, Latin, and German works, 





VERMONT. 

— For several weeks during the winter term of the Essex Clas- 
sical Institute the school was entirely broken up by the prev- 
alence of measles among the pupils. We ar happy to learn, 
however, that at the commencement of the spring term, just 
opened, there were seventy-three students in attendance, and 
that there were more tocome. We sincerely hope that nothing 
more wil occur to interrupt the progress or to hinder the pros- 
perity of this excellent school. 

— “Founder's Day,” the anniversary of Peter B. Brig- 
ham’s birthday, wil be observed by the teachers and students 
of Brigham Academy, at Bakersfield, Feb. 4. There wil be an 
addres in the afternoon by Rev. J. McAnn, of St. Albans, and 
prize-speaking in the evening by the students. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
THE 8UB-MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Most of the male teachers in Boston hold monthly meetings 
for the purpose of social enjoyment and literary discussion. 
The sub-masters of the grammar grade meet upon the third 
Tuesday of the month, at 5.15 o’clock. These meetings are 
generally well attended. After the simple collation is enjoyed, 
and the miscellaneous business transacted, the attention is 
turned to the intellectual repast of the evening. ‘This is ar- 
ranged by a committe on topics in consultation with the 
member whose turn it may be to preside at the table. Matters 
pertaining to practical and theoretic pedagogy are discussed, 
and also questions and subjects outside of school-work. 

A good idea of the general character of these exercises may 
be gathered from the subject taken up at the last meeting of 
the Association. 


gave a lecture upon the optical principles of the microscope. 
The common errors taught by most of the text-books upon the 
subject were first pointed out, and the correct principles of the 
subject fully explained. The theory and practical structure 
of lenses were rapidly sketched, and then the scientific prin- 
ciples of the microscope were explained and illustrated. This 
somewhat abstruse subject was made intensely interesting dur- 
ing the two hours, by the simple manner in which Mr. Ham- 
lin elucidated it. This was owing largely to the use of some 
twenty beautiful charts, with original illustrations in colors, 
prepared especially for this occasion by the lecturer. Few, if 
any, of the teachers in Boston have given the subject of phys- 
ics a more exhaustive study than Mr. Hamlin, whose rank as 
a scholar is only eclipsed by his modesty as a gentleman. 


— The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals offers the following prizes: 


1. To the three teachers of public schools in Massachusetts who shall be 
recognized by the judges as having taught most successfully in their 
schools, in 1879, the duty of mercy to the dumb creation, the sums of 
twenty-five, twenty, and fifteen doilars, respectively. 

2. Tothe three pupils of public schools in Massachusetts, fifteen, ten, 
and five dollars, respectively, who shall have done most to March 4, 1880, 
for the cause our society represents, by the number of names ob- 
tained above the age of nine years to the “ pledge of mercy”’ in their 
respective towns, or by number of new subscribers to Our Dumb Animals. 

3. Three prizes of twenty-five, twenty, and fifteen dollars, respectively, 
to three persons in Massachusetts who shall have done conspicuous acts of 
disinterestedness in behalf of domestic animals during the year. 

4. To the two publishers of any book, magazine, or newspaper, illus- 
trated or otherwise, in which the cause of mercy to animals has been most 
satisfactorily explained and defended in the year 1879, thirty and twenty 
dollars respectively. 


The committee are!James A. Page, J. F. Blackinton, and 
T. W. Bicknell, of Boston. 


— Hugh O’Brien, president of the common council of Bos- 
ton, has arraigned the school board for great extravagance in 
the financial management of the schools, basing his arguments 
mainly in the increased cost of education per scholar since 
1863, when the average cost was $16, and 1879 when it was $28. 
W. T. Adams, of the school board, in a very able argument 
before the committe on Education of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, showed most conclusively that the charge of extrava- 
gance was unfounded, that the committe had administered the 
financial affairs with prudence and economy, and that the ex- 
penses of the city government in other departments had kept 
pace with those for the carrying on of the educational department 
of government. In the 344 towns of Massachusetts, Boston 
stands number 321 in the list, its school tax being 1.89 mills 
on each dollar. Gay Head is taxed 7 mills to the dollar for 
schools. Certainly Boston taxpayers ought not to complain, 
especially when the character of their schools is taken into the 
account. But politicians need a hobby, and the extravagance 
of those who have in charge money spent for education, is an 
innocent one to them, and one about which they can talk the 
best since they know the least. Some of our journals, not ed- 
ucational, are of the same sort. 


— Three important educational measures ar before the Massa- 
chusetts legislature. The first relates to the plan of making the 
tenure of office of the teacher permanent. Superintendent 
Eliot has urged this matter with bis usual strength of argu- 
ment. The second relates to the rights of school-committees 
to exceed the town appropriations for public schools. This 
movement has its origin in the Boston city council, and is 
supported by semi-official influence, and wil be opposed by the 
great body of the school-men of the State. The third relates 
to the uniformity of text-books, and a supply of text-books at 
public expense. The Committe on Education hav had hear- 
ings on each of these questions, but hav not reported. 


— Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Brown, Williams, Trinity, Bos- 
ton University, Tufts, and Dartmouth ar about entering upon 
an agreement by which the ordinary method of examining 
candidates for entrance wil be so modified that, instead of each 
college holding its own examination without reference to any 
other institution, a uniform examination on the same day for 
all colleges may be arranged. 


— Thomas M. Brewer, a member of the Boston School 
Board, died last week. He was known asa writer, publisher, 
and educator. His influence has been strongly directed to the 
building-up of the public school interests of the city, and in 
this connection, as wel as in social life, his loss wil be deeply 
felt. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— The statement made by a teacher, at the meeting of the 
Institute, that some of the Providence schoolrooms were with- 
out dictionaries, is incorrect. Every school in the city is en- 
titled to a copy of the large dictionary, and so far as is known 
to the superintendent, is supplied with one. It is possible 
that some of the evening schools are not supplied, but these 
are the only exceptions, if any exist. Ifin any case a new 
school is opened and no dictionary is placed therein, the 
teacher should immediately inform the superintendent, and 
the work will be supplied. Providence is usually liberal in its 
supplies for the schools, and, with its sister capital, is a fair 
example for the other towns of the State in this regard. 

— Principal Pease, of the Pawtucket High School, has se- 
cured a stronghold on the confidence of the people, and is very 





Mr. D. A. Hamlin, of the Lawrence School, South Boston, 





popular in the school. Mr. Meade, his successor at the Mann 





High School, is doing an excellent work in that school, and 
fully satisfies the expectations of the school board and the 
people. 

— The message of Governor Van Zandt calls the attention 
of the General Assembly of Rhode Island “to the pressing 
need of some definite action which shall tend to check the 
growth of illiteracy;”’ ‘‘ to the total inadequacy of the present 
means ’”’ of school supervision, the cost of which is at present 
only two per cent. of the current expenses of schools; to the 
School for the Deaf, established by Mr. J. W. Homer, in 1877 ; 
to the eminently satisfactory work of the State Normal School; 
and to the giving women the rights of school suffrage. Of 
this he says: “‘ I believe this would advance our best moral and 
intellectual interests, and would strengthen the school system, 
and add a new and beneficial element to direct and foster the 
pupils. A similar provision has operated harmoniously and 
well in other States, and I recommend its favorable considera- 
tion to you.”’ 


— A noticeable feature of the R. I. Institute of Instruction 
was a discussion of the topic, ‘‘Our Free Schools from the 
Stand-point of a Busines Man,’’ upon which Ex-Governor 
Howard, Hon. N. Van Slyck, late president of the Providence 
school committee; Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., Esq., and the ven- 
erable Deacon W. J. King,—the king of the cotton-brokers,— 
made addresses, which served to show how erratic men may 
be, and how widely-divergent intelligent busines-men’s views 
sometimes ar upon a subject the technicalities of which they 
do not understand.—Congregationalist. 





CONNECTICUT. 

— At the organization and meeting of the ‘Council of 
Teachers,’”’ at Hartford, Charles Northend of New Britain, Mr. 
Somes of Bridgeport, Principal Shores of Suffield Institute, 
Prof. F. T. Russell of Waterbury, and George Elliott of‘ Clin- 
ton, were appointed a special committe to petition the Legis- 
lature for the appointment of county boards of examiners with 
authority to examine candidates for teachers, and to issue cer- 
tificates to those deemed qualified. This committe has held 
one meeting before the legislativ committe, and it is hoped 
the desired change may be effected. This movement is not 
intended to have reference to teachers now engaged in the 
business of teaching but only to those who desire for the first 
time to engage in the business of teaching. 

— The next term of the Normal School wil commence on 
the first Monday in February. From year to year the nuniber 


minishing, and the number of female teachers increasing. 
There may be danger of reducing too much the male corps, 
though in a majority of cases it is far better to employ lady 
teachers through the year than to return to the old plan of 
having male teachers part of the year and female teachers the 
balance. It has been proved beyond question that competent 
female teachers ar as good digciplinarians as males, and as suc- 
cessful in the general management of schools. But why these 
faithful and successful ones should be expected, and even re- 
quired, to work at about two-thirds or one-half what would be 
paid to a male teacher for the same work, is more than can be 
comprehended by many. Neither Greenleaf nor Walton give 
any rule that wil help solve this problem. It is stil a conun- 
drum. 

— The school fund of Connecticut has always been admi- 
rably and economically managed. The report of the commis- 
sioner, just made to the legislature, shows the fund, on the 
30th of November last, to hav been $2,019,650.89, an increase 
over the previous report of $476.43. The funds invested in 
bonds and mortgages in Connecticut ar $1,737,476.34; in other 
States, about $25,000; in bank stock and bonds, $245,845.61, 
with about $13,000 in hand. The amount paid the schools for 
the past year was $124,585.20, and the entire amount paid to 
the schools since the establishment of the fund, in 1779, is 
$7,582,064.28. ‘That may be wel termed a good record. 

— It is reported that at Middletown and New Britain, Conn., 
the children of Catholic parents hav been denied confirmation 
because they attended the public schools, and an alderman at 
Middletown is said to hav had some strong words with his 
priest because his son was one of the number turned away 
from the altar. 





— A warm discussion on corporal punishment was concluded 
without action in the Cincinnati school board, the other day 
Statistics were offered, showing that the newest teachers 
whipped most, and the best teachers whipped least. 


— Ministerial Wit.—Here is an amusing bit of ecclesiastical 
tit-for-tat. Two young men were chums and intimate friends 
in college; one became a Baptist minister, the other an Epis- 
' copalian. They did not meet again for years. When they did, 
|it was in the pulpit of the Baptist, for whom the Episcopalian 
' preached to the great satisfaction of the congregation. Sermon 
over, the two divines ducked their heads behind the breast- 
| work of the preaching-desk, and held the following colloquy: 
| Fine sermon, Tom; much obliged; sorry I can’t repay your 
kindness for preaching by asking you to stay to our communion. 


'Can’t, though, you know, because you have never been bap- 
,tized.”’ ‘‘O, don’t concern yourself about that, Jim; Icouldn’t 
ja _ communion at your hands, as you have never been 
rs) t 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CaNADA—The maintenance of the government school of 
agriculture at Guelph costs the Province of Ontario over 
$20,000 per annum. ; 

During the year 1878 the receipts of the education depart- 
ment for the Province of Ontario were $57,793.60 of which 
320,741.61 was for the sale of maps, apparatus, libraries, and 
prizes, and $13,767.12 for subscriptions to the superannuated 
teachers’ fund. 

A number of the graduates of the University of Toronto, 
resident in Brantford, have organized themselves into a branch 
alumni association, to meet in January, April, June, and Oc- 
tober in each year, The alumni will seek, in this organized 
form, to promote fellowship among themselves, to excite a 
deeper interest in the cause of higher education, and to secure 
for themselves a proper representation in the senate of the 

siversity. 

The Rev. Father Tabaret, principal of the Ottawa (R. C.) 
College, has been made a D.D, by the Pope. Dr. Tabaret was 
recently presented with a portrait of himself at a banquet given 
in his honor. ' 

phe total population of school-age in Ontario (between the 
ages of 5 and 21 years) amount to 494,804; out of this there is 
a registered attendance of 490,860. This shows a deficiency 
of less than 4,000; but from other returns the number not at- 
tending any school appears to be 15,974. The school year con- 
tains 220 teaching-days, and the average attendance in Ontario 
is greater than in any State of the American Union, excepting 
Massachusetts, amounting to 217,184. 











CoLtorapo.—Jos. C, Shattuck, the energetic and able Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, has sent out a circular to the 
county superintendents concerning the quarterly examination 
of teachers, and the questions to be used, and makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions as to their use: 


“ While I believe examinations, uniform in questions and in methods, 
are every way superior to those having as many processes and grades as 
there are counties in the State, yet I wish no county 4 ee to 
use the questions or suggestions if he has a method of his own which he 
believes is better, all things considered. The examination is your work. 
Upon its faithful and fearless discharge depends, in a large degree, the 
character of our schools. I am trying to aid, not to control you. 

There is work for two days of five or six hours each for the average ap- 
jlicant, and I recommend a two days’ session, at least in the more popu- 
ous counties. Applicants should have time to do themselves justice. Let 
it be understood by all that to receive a certificate, the applicant must do 
the work at the time and in the manner prescribed for alt If one can do 
it in half a day, well; but let it be known that a certificate will never be 
given for a part of the work. Absentees must take the consequences of 
their own misfortune, however ve the cause of their absence. 
This is not given as a rule, but merely the plain statement of a fact. 

Do not take a minute of the session for general exercises or talk, or 
allow any one else to dou so. 

Take such further time as you wish to satisfy yourself as to the moral 
character of all applicants, and as to their experience in and aptitude for 
the business of teaching, and also time to give such counsel concerning 
their duties as you may think helpful. 

For marking applicants, divide the topics into two groups: First group, 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 9,10, and 11; second group, Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 8, and penman- 
ship. Give certificates as follows: 

lst Grade.—First group,—average 90 per ct ; no branch below 75 per ct. 

Second “ “ 75 “ ‘“e “ 60 “ 





2d Grade.— First group, “ 7 ‘* " ap 60 
Second “ “cc 60 “ id “ 40 “ 
3d Grade.— First group, “ 60 * = - 50. 
Second “ “ 50 “ “ “ 40 “ 


File and retain all answers, for your own protection. Number the 
applicants, but take no names. 

Give each a blank envelope and paper sufficient for the work. Examine 
and grade all papers by namber before opening the envelopes to learn the 
names, (If you can get a committee of competent persons to examine and 
grade the pa ers, it will guard you stillfurther from any charge of unfair- 
ness, Which disappointed  pommaneree are apt to make.) 

a 


— -_———— | 


ranted by the percentage upon examination, and inexperience or want of /in public schools not of school age or non-residents, 7,339; 


success should lower the grade of the certificate given, while failure as a 
teacher might be so marked as to make it your aut to refuse a certificate, total enrollment, 1879, 171,945 ; total increase for the year, 


whatever the percentage obtained. 4,120. Number of special and independent districts, 76; com- 
co nearnently recommend that certificates of the first rade be given only | mon school districts, 39,25; total for 1879, 4,001; total school 
8. 3 0 have earned it by success in the school-room as well ag at , : ine 

examination. I also recommend the addition of ten to the grade earned | — 1879, age B ste e ve 1878, 196. ° i 

on Theory and Practice, for the regular reading of some good educational | 7 eachers.—No. ferent teachers,— Males, 1.797; increase in 
periodical, or of one or more reliable books upon the subject. | 1879, 40. Females, 3,210; increase in 1879, 95. Total of dif- 
Ratane castifontes to applicants of whose moral character you have a | ferent teachers, 5,007; average monthly wages of males, $35,78 ; 
reasonable doubt. | decrease in 1879, $1.74. Average wages of females $27,23; de- 


| crease in 1879, 89 cents. The total paid for teachers’ wages in 





MICHIGAN.—The popular school of oratory, conducted at | 1879, including the cities, was $920,121.38, 


Detroit by Edna Chaffee Noble, is regarded as among the most | 
successful in the country. Prof. Moses T. Brown, of Boston, | 
has recently given his valuable course of lectures before this 
institution. 


Graded Schools.—Sixty-three districts have two or more 


'teachers. Minneapolis heads the list with 114 teachers and 
|5,491 pupils. Value of school property, $1,546,505; cost of ap- 


| paratus, $12,375; pupils enrolled, 31,916; number of teachers, 
IowAa.—A few weeks ago witnessed an important epoch in peel ein < pune & tonenen, a — of cithes having 
the educational history of Claycounty. We allude to the su »- | Raneeren sents Te Snee Fe See eeee Rennes 

, ,  SUC-\ highest salary (Minneapolis), $2,850; lowest (Mankato and 








A high degree of practical success in ary should be accepted as a 
i 


sufficient reason for issuing a certificate of a higher grade than is war- 


cessful inauguration of the first high school in the county, un- | 
der very favorable circumstances. The school is located at | 
Spencer, the county seat, a thriving village of six hundred | 
wide-awake, intelligent people, who have for sometime felt the | 
need of better educational advantages. ‘The building, in point | 


of architectural symmetry and convenience, is conceded to of 


the finest in this section of the State. The principal, Prof. M. 


M. Gilchrist, is a teacher of reputation throughout the State ; | 


’ 


and he is assisted by a corps of experienced and successful ed- 
ucators. The school is receiving the encouragement that such 
an enterprise merits, many who have heretofore been engaged 
in teaching having dropped from the ranks for the present, 
and come to avail themselves of the benefits afforded by a su- 
perior school. 

Iowa has a model sub-director in James Deering, president 
of the school board of South Fork township, Delaware county. 
Asa result of his labors, the schools have been much improved, 
better teachers have been employed, and the buildings have 
all been provided with new furniture, maps, charts, and dic- 
tionaries. 








ILLINOIS. —Macon county teachers have a circulating | 
library of seventy-five volumes, It was founded three years | and important. Its faculty are leaders in the work of public 
since by the efforts,of S. S. Mountz, Q. E. Brown, and Mrs. S. R. | education in all the region. Its graduates find prompt employ- 
White. ‘Teachers pay one dollar to become a life member, and | ment in neighboring schools.. The college has secured a 
are not subject to any other dues. The books are from the | strong hold on the public sentiment of the State, especially 
pens of our first educators. A monthly association was organ-| when it it is remembered that it was founded and is managed 
ized about four years since, which has not ommitted a single | by men of New-England birth or training. In the East, also, 


'meeting since its organization. It struggled along feebly for a 


twelvemonth, when it began to grow, and now it is one of the 
fixed institutions of this county. May it never die. An an- 
nual institute is held in July and August of every year, with 
ap attendance of three-fourths of the actual teaching-force of 
this county. Those having charge of the Institute should be 
complimented on their success in the past, and the bright pros- 
pect for the future. 

Prof. J. E. Brown, of the High School (Decatur), has a 
class in training in the State course. Its members do not ex- 
pect to attend a State examination, but they desire to keep up 
with the march of the times in the advance of education. 
Superintendent Trainer is filling the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of David Bigelow, in the first ward. This makes his 
work very heavy. ; 

Supt. E. A. Gastman has sufficiently recovered from his 
‘*room-e-tiz’’ to be able to attend his official duties as city 
superintendent. 





Minnesora.—Mr. D. Burt, Superintendent of Public In 
struction for the State, gives the following facts in regard to 


education: 
Number of resident pupils between 5 and 21 years, 164,606; 





Rochester), $1,200; largest salary paid high-school principals 
(Minneapolis), $1,700; cities paying $1,200 and upwards, 9; 


| cities paying $1,000, 12. Districts having ten or more teachers 


each, 1; between five and nine inclusive, 14; four each, 9; 
three each, 16; two each 9, 

Language in the Graded Schools.—Number in Greek, 49; in 
Latin, 924; in German, 619; in French, 45, 

Of the pupils in these schools, 215 declared a purpose to take 
higher courses of study in some college or university. 





MissoukI.—Drury College was founded at Springfield, Sep- 
tember, 1873. It derives its name from Mr. 8. F, Drury, of 
Olivet, Michigan, a large contributor to its resources. Mr. D. 
used to be a clerk in a dry-goods house in Boston, and has 
spent the earnings of his life in promoting institutions of learn- 
ing in the West. ‘The college has a campus of thirty acres, on 
which are buildings which cost in the aggregate about $50,000. 
A library of 6,000 volumes has been gathered. Five small suc- 
cessive classes have been graduated; the present senior class 
numbers ten. The faculty contains ten permanent instruct- 
ors. A high standard of scholarship is maintained. Its rela- 
tion to the new public schools of the State is most intimate 


it has found many and most liberal friends. - Boston has con-~- 
tributed, at various times, many thousand dollars. It receives 
$50,000 from the Stone estate in Malden. The prospects for 
its future growth and usefulness are most encouraging. Prop- 
erly sustained, it has a great future in the right development 
of that vast section of our country, called ‘‘ the Southward’”’ 
(naturally tributary to the college) which stretches from the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, southwestwardly to the Gulf 
and Rio Grande,—an area of three-quarters of a million square 
miles, and with a present population of nearly five millions. 





Ou10.—Supt. G. F. Kenaston will hold a teachers’ meeting 
at South Toledo, on Saturday, February 7. Superintendents 
McDonald, Ashbaugh, and Orwigg will assist in the instruc- 
tion. We congratulate Mr. Kenaston on the vigorous work he 
is doing. 

Trexas.—The Tillotson Normal School at Austin will soon 
be an established fact. The fund for the erection of appropri- 
ate buildings is constantly increasing, and before many months 
this great State of Texas, with its vast negro population, will 
have an educational centre for the colored race at Austin, 
which all good citizens will welcome most heartily. 











1@- Readers who are sufficiently interested to care to write to th 


— ee 


© Publishers, would do a ‘service by mentioning this advertisement, ~22 


IMPORTANT NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Vages, . ny) Md .@ ve 
Scrivener (F. H. sta | with| Bellows (John), French and English Dic 
( ), Greek Testament, ' wear ng for ds Pocket. French-English and| Thompson (Edith) History of England. New Edition.) ASTRONOMY. With numerous illustrations.) 

Teed and Enlarged, with six maps. 16mo, $1.10. 
Yonge (C. M.), History of France. With twelve 


LEXICON. 16mo, cloth, red edges, $2.50. 


ENGLISH. 
Lounsbury (Thomas R.), History of the 


English-French. 
32mo, roan tuck, 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. i6mo (Handbooks for| Von Below (Otto), Latin Chart. 
4to. Mounted to hang on the wall. 50 cents. 


Students and General Readers), $1.00. 


. GERMAN. 
Stern (S. M.), Studien und Plaudereien. 


12mo, $1.35, 


Whitney (Prof. W. D.), German Texts. 


Ammen (8. L 
BEGINNERS. 


New edition, cloth, 12mo, 75 cents. 


CYCLOP ADIA. 


FRENCH. HISTORY. 


Both divisions on the same page. Rev 
$3,00; morocco tuck, $3.65. 


LATIN. 


maps. 16mo, $1.00 


POLITICS. 


General Readers), 75 cents. 


PHYSICS. 


With Exercises and Vocabulary. 


Freeman’s Historical Course. 


Johnston (Alex.), History of American 
«' A Latin Grammar for POLITICS. 16mo (Hand-books for Students and ries), $3.00. 


Guthrie (Frederick), Practical Physics. 


ASTRONOMY. 
Newcomb (Simon) and Holden (Edwd. S.), 


Large 12mo (American Science Series), $2.50. 
ZOOLOGY. 
Packard (A. S., Jr.), Zodlogy. 


For Students and General Readers. With numerous 
illustrations. Large 12mo (American Science Se- 


MCALISTER. Invertebrates, 60 cents; Vertebrates, 
60 cents. The two volumes in one, $1.00, 


MECHANICS, 


. 4 i? . 
Goethe's “Iphigenie auf Tauris.” Annotated by Champlin (John D., Jr.), The y 0UNg | Molecular Physics and Sound. Illustrated. 16mo| p77 (Pp § LL.D. F.R.S.), Mechanics. 
Prof. Franklin Carter, of Yale College, and Edited| Folks’ ge mag of Common Things. Copiously| (Hand-books for Students and General Readers), oth de, iiustrated, 60 cents. )s 





by Prof. W. D. Whitney, 12mo, cloth, 95 cents. illustrated. 


HENRY HOLT & 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. | 


vO, 


 COOok’s 





$3.00. 60 cents. 


O®©.,. 12 





East 23d Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








Hours of Recreation. | PACK ARD’S 


Hyde Park Sketches; by A. R. Western; 50 cts. T'he 
cmevican i desccamere : @ parody on Zola’s “ L’As- 
sommoir” ; by Joseph Syc : tts. Phi hia: 
r. B. Peterson & nee Sydney; 50 cts. Philadelp 
, Sunshine and Storm in the East, or Cruises to Cyprus 
ond Constantinople ; by Mrs, Brassey; $3.50. Popular 
a eg of the Middle Ages; by Sir George W. Cox, 
Pr - Bart.,and E. H. Jones ; First American, from 
Hele gud English edition; $2.25, New York: Henry 
,, Prain-work and Overwork ; by Dr. H. C. Wood; 

American Health Primers” Ser es; 50 cts. Philadel- 
phia: Presley Blakiston. 
. po of Thought: Being a collection of more than 
for onsen choice selections or aphorisms, from nearly 
het hundred and fifty different authors, and on one 
Cha red and forty different subjects; compiled by 

as. Northend, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Ont PAMPHLETS, ETO. 

Title I School Laws, from Revised Statutes, Part 2, 
i LL. Passed by the Sixty-third General Assembly, 
aa 20, 1879, and'to take effect Jan. 1, 1880. _ With 

- 3 ;Pinions, instructions, and blank forms, pre- 
it ed by the State Commissioner of Common Schools, 
on. J. J. Burns, 
lo maul Report of the State Superintendent of Pub- 
pov, bl ucation, Robert M. Lusher, to the General As- 

y of Lonisiana, for the year 1879, Session of 1880. 





ATCHES. Teachers should not fail to read 
the announcement on page 82, last column. 


GRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 


ANNUAL RDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY 
D ‘ p Y . 
oo "ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 

Pamphlet containing fall particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE, sent free on application. 
Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by all routes. 


over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. 
Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
on2tf . 262 Broadway, N.Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 





Elocutionist’s Annual 
(No. 7). 200 pp. Latest Read- 
ings, Dialogues, etc. Published 
by National School of Elocu- 


and Oratory. Sent tpaid : paper, 35 cts. 
tloth, 75cts. J.W. ML ORMAKER & CO., Nos. 141 
and 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., — = 





| Elocutionary Publications. 


COOK'S EX CURSIONIST contains fares for | P* 





A New 20-page Monthly, devoted to Choice Selections 
and ORIGINAL Matter. 


Contains{the cream of humor, and is just the thing 
for schools, literary entertainments, and leisure hours. 

BUDD BIRCH’S articles are exceedingly funny. 
You will be sure to like the paper. 

‘We wish it all the success indicated by the first 
number.’’—Educational Weekly. , sf 
“ Interesting and attractive from beginning to end. 

—Geo, W. Wilber, Birmingham, Conn. 


“A happy hit. I read every article of Budd Birch’s | 


to my class.” —Prof. A. L. Funk, Red Cloud, Neb. 

i Sent six months on trial for 15 cents in stamps. 
Under this offer we cannot afford to waste time and 
tage on specimen 4 _ ae 

i st sen canvassers. 
ihaanesaD T. P. DENISON, 
255 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 





A TRUE STORY FOR WORKING-GIRLS. 


TWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING, By ELLA FARMAN 

OW Titer of Wide Awake). Paper, 50 cts.; cl., $1. 
“The success of the farm is almost su by 
the charm of the record. It shows a touch of refine- 
ment and a degree of literary skill no less uncommon 
than the enterprise that converted a bleak hill-side of 
Michigan into a smiling garden.” —N. Y. Daily Tribune. 


251tf BD, LOTHROP & CO., Pablishérs, Boston, 





| 





| 


COMPLETE COURSE 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 pages, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Preblems, 
Questions in Commercial Law, and 
Mints for Letter- Writers. 


b in all the entpene Re aan the opantey: 
and unsurpassed as a text- . imen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. = 


Ss. 8. PACKARD, Publisher, 
249 m 805 Breadway, New Work. 


E S Full Annual Files 
of THE JOURNAL 
are always worth the subscription- 
price. very Teacher should own ® 

Ss and read his or her 
IND own Journal; mo- 
ney nt in such reading is well 
invested. Therefore, buy a Binder. . 


INDERS T. W. BIOKNELL, 


Pub., Boston, Mass. 





























NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF 





EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 6. 











LATE PUBLICATIONS. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Chemistry of Common Life. New edition. - - Johnston D Appleton & Co $2 00 
Lord Macaulay. - - - - - - Jones ¥ . 30 
Pathology of Mind. 34d edition. - - - - Mandsley , 2 00 
How She Won Him. - - - - - Moore TB Peterson & Bros 15 
Pat. - - - - - - - - Austin Pott, Young & Co 25 
Syphilis of the Brain. - . - - - Dowse . G P Putnam’s Sons 3 00 
Mate to Mate. - - - - - - - Sharkey ad : 1 50 
Midsummer Dreams. - - - - - Strong — Be . a 1 25 
Memoirs. 2 vols. - - - - - - Metternich Chas Scribner’s Sons 5 00 
The Emotions. - - - - - - McCosh - a 2 00 
Communism and Socialism. - - - - - Woolsey bas a 1 53O 
Souvenirs. 3d edition, revised and corrected. - Le Brun R Worthington 1 15 
Study of Shakespeare. - - - - - Swinburne ” 1 75 
Thouandl. - - - - - - . Tilton mt. 1 75 
The Child of the Covenant. - - - - Fuller Davis, Bardeen & Co 1 50 
Workman and Soldier. > . © ° Cobb E P Dutton & Co 1 50 
Friend and Lover. Franklia Sq. Lib., No. 104. - Hardy Harper & Bros ‘ 15 
Songs, Set to Music. - - - - - - ‘Tennyson " as 5 00 
Chila’s Catechism. - 7 . - . Champlin Henry Holt & Co 60 
England. - - - - - - - Escott - a 4 00 
The Pastor. - - - - - - - Bedell J B Lippincott & Co 2 00 
Breakfast for Two. - - - - - - Mathews D Lothrop & Co 1 50 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Spelling-book. Rey. ed., illus., 16mo. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co 18 
The Floating Light of ee - - - L T Meade T Whittaker 
Graphical Method. PartTIlI. - - - - - CE Greene John Wiley & Sons 2 50 
Keramics. China-painting in America. 2 vols., 16mo,cl. C Piton ae... és 5 00 
The Philosophy of Handwriting. With 135 Fac-similes. Don F De Salamanca Scribner & Welford 1 80 
The Bible Doctrine of Man. “ Cunningham Lectures.” Rev J Laidlaw “6 “ 4 20 
Public Health Reports and Papers. 8vo, pp. vii., 397, cl. Houghton, Osgood & Co 
The Manliness of Christ. 16mo, - - - - Thomas Hughes “ “ 00 
Aurora. - - - - - - - - Capron E& FN Spon 17 00 
Iron Bridges. - - - - - - Ritter M.. “ ; 00 
Universalism of the Lord’s Prayer. - - - - Adams Universalist Pub House 50 
Dayton SR Wells & Co 10 


How to Study Phrenology. - - - - 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. | 


a thick stratum of gelatine of peculiar composi- 
tion and quality. The matter to be copied is 

Miss Baricut, 7A Beacon street, Boston, | written with analine ink upon a sheet of paper, 
announces her second term of the School of| which is then placed upon the surface of this 
Elocution and Expression as having begun | substance, ink side downward. The back of 
Feb. 2. She has had an unprecedented suc-|the sheet is lightly rabbed with the hand, the 
cess, and has enlarged the course of study to sheet is allowed to remain for a minute, when 


helps in performing their important work. 
Notice their special offer, and send for speci- 
men number, free on application. 


In ANSWER to many inquiries, we are now 
glad to be able to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the announcement, in this week’s JouR- 
NAL, of W. A. Hayward, 1 Barclay street, New 
York city, who is prepared to furnish College, 
School, and Society Badges and Medals of 
every description. Mr. Hayward is an artisan 
of excellent teste and skill, and can be relied 
upon to do the best of work promptly, at rea- 
sonable rates. Illustrated catalogue, or special 
designs sent free on application. Address as 
above. 


ALLEN & WILLMARTH, subscription book 
publishers, 4 Bond street, New York, make an 


important announcement in our present issue, 
under the head of ‘‘ Agents Wanted.”’ 





WE desire to call especial attention to the 
advertisement of D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., which appears in our columns. They 
are one of the largest and most reliable firms 
engaged in the Seed business in the United 
States, and their seeds have justly earned great 
popularity by always being fresh and just what 
they are represented to be. 


Tue Authors’ Publishing Co., 27 Bond 
street, New York, announce one of the most 


important books for educators of the year, in 
THE JOURNAL of this issue. 

TEACHERS should try ‘‘Every-day Songs,’’ 
a new book, admirably adapted to use in the 


= EUROPE! 
Dr. Loomis’s SELECT PARTIES For 1880. 


sixTH YEAR. 
See advertisement in Journal of Jan. 22. 





Ladies without escort, wishing to join a section are 
invited to communicate with Miss ANNA M, THOMSon, 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 





@ Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 


journal, 
LAFAVWVETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


or, 
Box 307, Washington, D. 0. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


For teachers and students unequaled; 
\ wy 
AW) 
WW 


253 b eow 


indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Price-list and 













7AINS A, 24-page Catalogue, containing full in- 
Gf \S . formation. 
Ui} WA“ HE POPE MANF’G CO., 


255 (P) 103 Summer St., Boston. 





If you wish either to buy or sell School 





Books, new or second-hand, 














Address A. S. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
2a82n (P) New York City. 


| Genet gyre cteggeed TO TEACHERS. Interest 
made easy,and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 


ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 





include a course of Shakespeare, and two 
courses in special branches of Technique, un- 


der competent teachers, in addition to her pre- | 


vious work. She offers to prepare pupils for 
the next fall senior class by giving a course of 
private lessons, in addition to the class-lessons. 
This is for the special accommodation of 
teachers. Pupils may enter at any time, pro- 
vided they will make up lost lessons through 
private instruction. 


Lovers of sound health and pure air in the 
school-room will read the interesting card of 
John S. Hulin, 411 Broadway, New York eity, 
regarding the Universal Ventilator for school- 
houses and other public and private buildings, 
with satisfaction. The testimonials given are 
eminently satisfactory, and from sources en- 
titled to the highest regard. The one great 
sanitary need of our times is pure air in our 
public buildings, and especially in the public 
school buildings of the country. Address as 
above for descriptive circulars and price-list. 


CoLuiins & BROTHER, 414 Broadway, New 
York, make a timely announcement for the 
teachers who are now preparing to test their 
year’s work in United States History. Scott’s 
Review History of the United States is prob- 
ably the best work in the language for this 

urpose. Every teacher should have it. 
Notice their special offer to teachers, in THE 
JOURNAL of this week. 


TEACHERS of science will be deeply inter- 
ested in the new card, in THE JOURNAL, of 
Presley Blakiston, publisher of Scientific and 
Hygienic Books, 1012 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Blakiston is a son of the Mr. Blakiston of 
the universally honored old firm of Lindsay & 
Blakiston, medical publishers and booksellers 
of that city. The old firm will continue the 


ublication of their standard medical works as 
fore, while the young man will devote his 
inherited energies and experience to the scien- 
tific and health publications. The series of 
Health Primers are unequaled by any books in 
the language on such themes. The following 
are already published, to be followed by others: 
Hearing, and How to Keep it; Long Life, and 
How to Reach it; Sea Air and Sea Bathing’; 
The Summer and its Diseases ; Eyesight, and 
How to Care for it ; The Throat and the Voice ; 
The Winter and its Dangers ; The Mouth and 
the Teeth; Our Homes; The Skin in Health 
and Disease ; Brain-work and Overwork. 


Every teacher and superintendent of schools 
should notice especially the announcement of 
the Hektograph Company, 22 and 24 Church 
street, New York city, in this issue of Tux 
JOURNAL. After long and costly experiments, 
an apparatus has been perfected which gives 
an absolutely perfect reproduction of the man- 
uscript from an original, written with a com- 
mon pen, and the result shows al! the careless 
freedom of ordinary handwriting. It uses no 
battery or bath, and involves no expense of any 
kind. Its construction is extremely simple. 


A shallow, oblong receptacle of zinc contains 


| the copy is removed, and the written matter, 
jreversed, is found transferred to the gelatine. 
| If, now, a fresh sheet of paper is laid upon this 
transfer, and rubbed slightly as before, a clear, 
| distinct impression will be printed thereon, and 
the printing may be repeated rapidly and easily 
}until one hundred or more copies have been 
taken from the original transfer. The simplic- 
ity and ease with which copies of examination 
and test exercises, music, etc., can be repro- 
duced in various colors at one operation should 
recommend its general use and adoption. An 
| exercise can be written and illustrated with 
drawings, if desired, and one hundred copies 
be printed in fifteen minutes, saving the ex- 
|pense and delay of printing. The genuine ap- 
| paratus of this class is called the ‘‘ Hektograph,”’ 
first brought out in Austria, and introduced in 
this country by the Hektograph Company, who 
are said to have met with wonderful success, 
and who have branch houses in all the large 
cities. Prices, with bottle of ink and sponge, 
vary, according to size, from $2.00 to $12.00. 
| Address as above for full particulars. 
| a 

Dr. TouRJEE’s EXCURSIONS are deservedly 
popular from their success, and the large pat- 
| Tonage of previous years has induced him to 
jextend his educational tours for 1880 to Egypt 


jand the Holy Land. Our advertising columns 
lcontain a brief account of the plans for the 
|season, which may be obtained in full by send- 
ing for a descriptive pamphlet of his summer 
excursions. 


| 
j 











WE invite attention to the announcement of 
the Homiletic Quarterly for 1880, published by 
N. Tibbals & Sons, 37 Park Row, New York, 
in this issue of our paper. It is one of the 
|most able and scholarly quarterlies in the 
jworld. The publications and stock of new 


and second-hand books of all kinds, kept con- 
stantly on hand by this old New York house, 
are the most valuable in thecountry. Its foun- 
dation dates back to 1848, and the members of 
the firm now are Nathan Tibbals, John J. A. 
Tibbals, Nathan V.Tibbals. The firm carry on 
business as publishers, booksellers, importers, 
and stationers, and have well-established con- 
jnections with pretty nearly every part of the 
jecountry. Some of the finest literature of the 
country has been brought out under their au- 
spices. Of late Messrs. Tibbals & Sons have 
made a special feature of The Homiletic Quar- 
terly, the publication of which was commenced 
in London, some three years ago, and has 
proved a great success. This quarterly has a 
character wholly unique, and fills a position 
that was hitherto vacant in literature. 


THE attention of our readers is directed to 
the valuable book announced in another col- 
umn by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park 


Place, New York. Teachers desiring employ- 
ment will do well to correspondjwith this well- 
known house and secure employment. Their 
list of good subscription books includes Bry- 
ant’s Poetry and Song, unequaled in its scope 
and beauty for the price. 


5. R. Weiits & Co., 737 Broadway, New 
York, announce, in our present issue, ‘‘ Teach- 
er’s Aids,’”’ which should attract the attention 
of all educators who desire to secure the best 








find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by mail, 
one $1.00. Invaluable to school teachers and 
00kkeepers. Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. (7 The bookkeeper of this journal en- 
dorses the above as true.) . 254 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
popes, and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 

. T. 8S. DENISON, 


70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


schools. Sample copy, 30 cts. Sample pages 
free, Address R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 254 d 





in Colors 
and Gold, 


, A SILK BANNERS 


J. & R. LAMB, New York, 


59 Carmine Street. 





(a Send for circular and price-list 
for DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 


DAY SCHOOLS. oss | =e 


BINDERS $5 to $20 3 
THE UNIVERSAL VENTILATOR, 


For School-houses, Dwellings, Churches, Manufactories, &c. 


These Ventilators are now in use extensively in New York, Brooklyn, Jersey City, and elsewhere through the 
country, and are giving general satisfaction. The Universal works on the only principle by which perfect ven- 
tilation can be obtained without motive power, and is the most simple and efficient appliance of the kind in use, 
and for SCHOOL-HOUSES, DWELLINGS, OFFICES, FACTORIES, and buildings of every description, is without a 
rival. The following are from numerous testimonials received: ' 


_From Board of Education, Jersey City: ‘The Ven-| pany’s building by you, has realized our expectations, 
tilators give oadgey satisfaction.” “They work to a| and is working satisfactorily, and we are glad to recom- 
charm.” “They thoroughly ventilate a room whose | mend its use to such as may require an application of 
peculiar location rendered it almost impossible to ob- | this kind.” 

tain any ventilation whatever.” | From The New York Transfer (o. (very large building 
From Southworth Paper (o., Mittineaque, Mass. : | on 28th street, New York, used as stable, etc.) : “« Your 
“They meet our full expectation, and it affords us pleas- | system of ventilation has succeeded in changing the en- 
ure to recommend them to all who feel the importance | tire atmosphere of the stable, conducing to the health 
(as we did) of relieving their rag-room of the unpleas- | of the horses, and rendering it more hea/thy and habit- 
ant dust, etc.”’ , able for our employes. Your system of ventilation is a 
From The Continental (Fire) Insurance Oo., New | complete success, and we recommend it to any desirous 
York: “The Universal Ventilator, placed on this Com- | of obtaining relief from foul and impure air.” 


= ae Descriptive Circulars and Price Lists supplied on application. 
256 m eow JOHN S. HULIN, 41/1! Broadway, NEW YORK. 


aday athome. Samples worth $5 free 


for THE JOURNAL, $1.50. Address 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 


the Publisher, 16 Hawley St., Boston. 





New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press. 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 


Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers. 








The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 
to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 

Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 
only. Send for Circular. 

The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia. HEKTOGRAPH CoO., 
22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 


44 Bromfield street, Boston. 

155 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Sentiment, Pathos, Bloquence, Wit, and Humor, in every style and Variety, 
will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment. 
SEVENTEEN Nuwbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is com- 
plete in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per Number, 30 cents. Ask your Bookseller for 
them, or send price for a sample to 


255 d P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


[256 1] 














The only Publication of the kind, 





rterly Elocutionist, <. Ss*'30 cts.” 


Address ANNA BANDALL-DIEHL, 35 Union Square, NEW YOBK CITY. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
MATERNITY: 
ROOK FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, NURSES, 
By T. 8. VERDI, A.M., M.D. 


« A safe friend and guide, the use of which is remark- 
ably easy,—® very comprehensive work, whose author 
has been for years well known as an unusually able and 
successful practitioner.”—N. Y. Times. 

Agents Wanted. Circulars free. Mailed, post- 
paid, for $2, by FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 

256 tf 27 Park Place, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED or. pnw Be inetrested 
liant History of the great tour of 


GEN. GRANT “"rs:” WORLD 


by Hon J. T. Headley, the prince of descriptive authors. 
The greatest hit, 6a A miliion people want it. 
Here ts the best chance of your life tomake money. Be- 
ware of imitations by unknown authors. The splendid 
authorship, elegant illustrations, yon and 
marvelous cheapness render this k aye | 
popular. 2,000 agents at work, and reporting rapl 

‘ales, Nearly 10,000 books sold. 3,000 AGENTS 
WANTED YET. For particulars address HUBBARD 
BROS., 733 Sansom 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 247 








month and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. We mean what we say. Sample Free. 
Address SHERMAN & ©0O., Marshall, Mich, 





to sell the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Ohronelegy of North and 
South America ever offered t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ Fountain Head 
of American History, wnequaled for 4 wang or study.”’ 
“No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, New YORK. 251 tf 


¢Normal Question Book# 


z 
9 BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


“ Agents Wanted for the Normal Question Z 
- ‘Book, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


+ 
a 
< 
a 
Write for Terms and full particulars. 2 
° 
° 
r 
a 


W E AGENTS EVERYWHERE 





no 


238 J. KE. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


Methods of Teaching. 


NORMAL 


\ ORK-DAYS OF GOD, 
By Prof. HERBT, W. MORRIS, AM., D.D. 
The Grand History of the Werld before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes in 
becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, wonders, 
and realities of Plan as shown by Science. So plain, 
clear, and easily understood that all read it with delight. 
Strongest commendations. Send for Circular, Terms, 
and Sample Illustrations. Address J. C. McCurdy 
& Co., Philadelphia. 194 





ANTED Every Teacher in the United States 
. s and Canada to send for descriptive 
circular of special interest to all interested in 
uF Educational matters. Address FLANAGAN & 

CLYMER, Box 214, Buffalo, N. Y. 255 ¢ 
H OW | National Subscription Agency 

| Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO * | and Foreign, at CLuB RATEs. Send 
SAV E | A full line of SoHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 


| stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
| @rs supplied with Books, and Station- 
MO N EY application. School Su ory kinds. 
3 1 | Address NOYES, SNO & CO., 13% 
253 zz | Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


| ery of every kInd at wholesale rates. 





| Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
| Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base- Balls, 

Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 
| Masks, Badges, Books. 








GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS 
00 S POCKET AND 
‘ GYMNASIUM. FLAGS. 
242 | GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 


8. P. LEIGHTON & 0O., 22 West St., Boston. 
cae 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 


The General College Course, 
€ Scientific Course. 
> e Pive Years’ Musical Course. 
our Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
- and the Sciences. 
eachers’ Course for those only who have 
beens Teachers. 
he Col 
yn psy plication tonne full particulars, wil) 
88 ADA L, Bowes. 
6 


176 bad Ww ‘ Mass. 








DIRECTORY. 
Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
see. _ COLLEGES. 
Auror UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
U) Schools. Opento both sexes, Address the Registrar. 








ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses ofstudy. JAs.W.STRONG, Pres. 





IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 

and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 
_____ PROFESSIONAL. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 


College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
_ Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 

















UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80 per year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet. Prov. WATson, 107 Marlborough 86., Boston. 


F si COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES- 





SION, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 
ROF, MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch. of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. . 
—________8. KNEELAN»D, Sec’y, Boston. _ 
NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 





RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
VV Address Prof. Cc. oO. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass. 


Veur LAW SCHOOL, Regular course two years. 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. Lb, two 
years. Fall term opens Sept. 25. For circular, address 
*rof. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 





—_— $$ 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


For eg. re or information, address, at New 
Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


Menrads Wonors STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 

ext entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 

55 az Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 
—- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

28 SCHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Smita, Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 
fpeeee-eL4a> STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN HYDE, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MAS8s, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
S For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. S0oTT. 133 


‘FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. —__ 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 


For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. : 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Lite and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


C GAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses. Address E. WuirP.e, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
HIRAM OROUTT, A.M., Principal. 13 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept.11. For information apply to Miss A. E. CARTER 
or H. A. CoBB, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 














PREPARATORY. 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 Boylston BSt., 
Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate ag of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


FODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 








EENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


G's YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 





Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
oys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
logues address BENJ. F. Mrius, A.M., Principal. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 
H Mass. C. B. Mero 4t.¥, Superintendent. 56 


ISTOWN (PA, ACADEMY. On plan of best 
| Aad di Schools. W.H. SoHnUYLER, A.M.,Prin. 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. Buoktiyy, A. M. 














Publishers. 


Scott’s Review-History of 
the United States. 


SCOTT’S REVIEW-HISTORY has been adopted by 
the New York Board of Education, It is a handsome 





12mo volume, neatly bound in cloth. Price 70 cents. | p 


Examination copies mailed to Teachers on receipt of 


50 cents. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
256 all 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Teachers’ Aid 
S 1aSs. 

8. R. WELLS & CO. publish many works which, 
while they are not School Books, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 

lete list of their works and a specimen number of the 
"HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
teacher who will send address on postal-card and name 
the National or New England Journal of Education. 

Address 8. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
256 ad 737 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Kobell & Erui’s Mineralogy Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
Will's Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rese’s Complete Practical Machinist, 12mo.... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 





Z Iron and iron Ores, 12mo.............-...++0-- 2.50 

Carey’s Manual of Social Science, 12mo........ 2.25 
Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 pages, 

8vo, sent free of postage. 256 2% 





PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 
Publisher of Scientific and Hygienic Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILA LPHIA. 

Beales’ How to Work with the Microscope; 5th ed.; 
500 illus.; $7.50. Wilson’s Hand-book of aypene 
and Sanitary Science; 4th ed.; $2.75. Holmes’ Vocal 
Physiology and Hygiene; $2.00. American Health 
Primers ; including works on Vhe Eye, The Ear, Long 
Life, Throat and Voice, Mouth and Teeth, The Skin, 
Our Homes, etc.; edited by W. W. Keen, M.D.; illus. 
50 cts. each. All books by mail, postage paid, upon 
receipt of price. (GP Send for Catalogue of Medical 
and Scientific Books. 256 


School MAPS oF PALESTINE. 


For the International Lessons of 1880. 


New Testament Map. Very clear ; 34,x5 ft..... $2.50 
Old and New Test. Map. Clear and good ; 44%4x6. 4.00 
Old and New Test. Map. Largest, best;744x10. 10.00 


For these, or any other Sunday School supplies, 
address HOWARD GANNETT, 
254 m 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





THE 


“Musical Curriculum,” 


By GEORGE F. ROOT, 


Leads all Improvements in the Art of Music 
Teaching. 


It goes to work on the | that pupils should not be 
made to pursue their studies in the tedious, mechanical 
methods, which, while making the fingers supple, 
dwarf and warp the mental faculties, The‘ MusicaL 
CURRICULUM” early opens up the beauties of the 
theory of music, and gives the Papi glimpses of the 
science, while it teaches the art. The gradual develop- 


~| ment of the subject is fascinating; at every step some- 


thing is gained, and that something is clearly defined 
and exemplified. Whatever is of an abstract nature is 
continually relieved by the introduction of pleasing 
exercises or songs, which, while constantly progressing, 
furnish, also, agreeable relaxation. 


Give the “ Musical Curriculum” a careful 
examination. 
te Price, $3, by mail, postpaid. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


Teacher and Student. 


The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, (879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
tions clearly answered, compiled 
from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 


and High Schools. 
12mo, cloth, 340 pp. $1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 es secured in one day. It is a work that has long 








\T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
par - adv for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7022 





(;RUBE’S NUMBER CARDS. First and Second. $3a 
fiela a ndred; samples. 6c, NICHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 
‘.. or Ginw & HEATH, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston. 


——. 


'ADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
We ot ag cg £0 best of instruction. Ad- 





eeded. It has noo ition. Terms to Agents 
ey liberal. Jt is one OP the very best subscription- 
books the country. Confiden Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address’ ©. W: HAGAR, Genl. Agi., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. ¥. 








hly equipped. 
oN. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mase. 





\ 7) A WEEK. $12, day at home easily made. Costl 
$72 outfit free, ‘Address TRUE & 00. Augusta, Me. 








EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
W Address N. T. ALLEY, W. Newton, Mass. 5izz | 


$777 Adiren ¥. 0. Vionuny, Augusta, Me, 218 x 








UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geographies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 

Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
eVere’s French Series. (4) 1% as 

YOU CAN 
AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
1S BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Acad- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW, Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, | 
Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 












American History. J. L. HuriLeort, A.M..... - 10 
Book of Books, J. M. FREEMAN, D.D....... 10 
Ohristian Evidences. J. H. Vincent, D.D.. 10 
English History. ¢ « tt 10 
Greek History. sas os “ .10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, D.D 10 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vincent, D.D... .10 


Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... 10 


LEE & 
. 40 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON. 
Baker's Reading Club, No. 1, cloth, 50¢., paper, 15e. 
“ 15 





Reading Club, No.2, “ 50¢., c. 
a Reading Club, No.3, “ 50¢, “ 15e. 
“ Reading Club, No.4, ‘“ 50c., “ 15e. 


os Reading Club, No.5, “ 50c., “ 15e. 
“ Reading Club, No.6, “ 650¢., “ 15e. 
sed Reading Club, No.7, “ 50c., “ ide. 
oe Reading Ciub, No.8, “ 50c,, “ ide. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers oy 


Interlinear Classics. 


** We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merel 
scraping together so much miserable Latin and Gree! 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one vear.”’—Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer’s Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Xenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Pro sive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
—, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

stories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

tar" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
terms and circulars. 247 zz 





JOHN W. LOVELL 
24 Bonp 8r., NEW YORK. 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Knight's History of Engliand,8 “ 1 


Macaulay's Mist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 44 6.00 
Platarch’s Lives, . . ° 3 4 4.50 
Taine’s English Literature, 1 “ 1.50 


Schmitz’s Ancient History, bed 


1 1.25 
Full Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


Valuable Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 


Cumnock’s Choice Readings. 

Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 

Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 

Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 


Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phiiadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivated Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St., New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New edition, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, 12.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Brown?’s First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 
Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
THOU AND I: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEODORE 
TILTON. With Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicuHarp A. Proc- 
pibhing WHIVEE? Wis eeebtiny by Lomore 
$ con 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, 4 at gilt; $5 
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244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 
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! blishers. 


D. APPLETON & 00., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch. 





First Reader, 12 10 AND ABOUT 
Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader. 30 '20| Three Hundred Preparatory Schools. 
Fourth Reader, 35 .25 Teacher, of Mathematics should not fail examine 
Fifth Reader, .60 .40| this book before forming new classes in this depart- 
ment, 

More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
New England have adopted them within the past ten CINN & HEATH, Publishers, 
months, ao 13 Tremont PI., 20 Bond St., 46 Madison St., 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Mm. W. HAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 


254 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. _ 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


Ga Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William S8t., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 

HM. MM. CABLE, 323 Bromfield St., Boston. 








J. H. BUTLER & 0OO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE; 
THE MOST EXTENSIVELY USED. 


MITCHELL’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


With New Maps, New Electrotype Plates, and 
Many New Illustrations. 


Examine this Series before adopting Geographies. 








This Series Comprises: Intro. Ex. 

I. Mitehell’s New Primary Geographies, .50 .30 
il. Mitehell’s Intermediate Geographies, 1.00 .70 
Ill. Mitchell's New Physical Geographies, 1.12 .75 


OUTLINE MAPS 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, 
with or withont Names. Small Ser., on Roller, $10. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS AND KEY, 
without Names. Large Ser., on Rollers, . y 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


255 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 
Coppee'’s English Li 
's terature. 
White's Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
ery: 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 

*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
Anderseu’s Histories and Hist’1 Readers; 


Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Al 








Seed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons i - 
lish and ae. Lessons in English ; uae 

Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
28 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


D. WILLIAMS, Agt. 
46 Madison ’ Chicago. 


St., 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WESTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, addrese the Publish. rs. 
8. K. BEEDE, Keokuk, la.; 0. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


T. T. BAILEY, Agt. 











CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 

Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Schoo 

Geneseo, New York. This series embraces 

course in in 

inductive 

ina ion. 

ries of the United States 


siseiee the 2 llowing 
em e fo! points of superiority : Accuracy 
ve; Clearness and elegance 


orate Unity A pln Objecti 
; e; ive tation : 
tlustrations of r special excellence; Gupeliar teaches’ 


° 
h 
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WENTWORTH’S GEOMETRY 
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THIRTY-ONE COLLEGES 


BOSTON. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF cee rae 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. | —_—_—____—~ 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 25 Washington St 
ROYSE’S American Literature. CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


USED AND COMMENDED IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 
From Prof. F. J. Child, of Harvard College; “1 read 
your ‘ Merchant of Venice’ with my class, and found it 
in every respect an excellent edition. I do not agree 
with my friend White in the opinion that Shakespeare 
requires but few notes,—that is, if he is to be thoroughly 
understood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, and many 
a hard place slid over. Your notes give all the belpa 
young student requires, and yet the reader for pleasure 
will easily get just what he wants. You have indeed 
been conscientiously concise.”’ 

Under date of July 25,1879, Prof. Child adds: “ Mr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Plays of Shakespeare are very valu- 
able and convenient books, whether for a college class 
or for private study. I have used them with my stu- 
dents, and I welcome every addition that is made to 
the series. They show care, research, and good judg- 
ment, and are fully up to the time in achotnrshle. I 
fully agree with the opinion that experienced teachers 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
252 41 Frankli t., Boston, Mass. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & CO., 
BOSTON. 


American Poems. Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 


Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts, 
Greene’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson's Primer of American Literature. 50c. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO. 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governn't, 
White's Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton's Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO. 
NEW YORE, , 

Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 

Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two books.) 

Oiney’s Algebras aud Higher Mathematics. 

Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colten’s New Geographies. 

Shaw’s ——- Literature. 

Lossing’s Outline of U. 8S. History. 

Hooker's New Physiclogy. 

Avery's Klements of Natural Phil 

very’s n atura oOsophy. 

Hill's Elem. of Rhetoric and Composition. 

Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


published by them: 

Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 
Leed's History of the United States. 
Derry’s History of the United States. 
Wickersham’s Educational Works. 
Long's Primary Grammar. 
Schmitz’s German Grammar. 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 

Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction. 

Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 zz 





NEW EDITION. 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added, A SUPPLEMENT of over 
4600 NEW WORDS AND MEANINGS, 
ALSO, A NEW 
Biographical Dictionary 
OF OVER 9700 NAMES 
of Noted Persons, ancient and modern, including many 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 
A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth $1.75. 


meters of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth. .$3.50. 


Outlines of General History. 
By W 


. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Presen ‘Time. By . F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth 1,25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, 

With new and fresh Examples for ora/ and written 
work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By A. P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. With numerous maps and illustrations. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 

TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 

For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 
Circulars sent on application. Correspondence so- 
licited. Address Publishers, as above ; or 

THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 





PORTER & COATES, 
Southwest Corner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


First Reader. 
Second ‘ 
Third * 

sé Fourth ‘ 

“ Fifth sé 
Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 

a6 Complete sé 
Backwalter’s Elementary Speller (new). 

66 Comprehensive ‘* (new). 

Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 





PUBLISH 
Raub’s Normal 
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é 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO., Publishers] 


Invite attention to the following Educational Works 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot’s New 


Socusemies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmetics, 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text- 


ks. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 33 Hawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


School Music Books. 
THE SONC SHEAF, 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arranged in One, 
Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A Complete 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail Fifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &c. 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 


16mo, cloth, 


Address the Publishers, as above. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of 35 and 37 Park PI., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
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now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, Nationality,| Payson, D. &.S.’s Tracing ond Shert.€ »urse. 
Profession, and Date of each. i ° Bartholomew's Drawin ries. 
Published by @. & ©. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass.) Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 


Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Patterson’s Complicte Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
‘ , New- England Agent, 
A. ®. MANRBON, 22 


romfield &t.. Roaton 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH NEW Yo 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


Vika 








The Elementary Science Scries (30 vols.). $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.25 

*| Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’77. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of B phy, (new ed.) 6.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
t’s French Cl Per vol., 5 


° ? 

Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical tionary, 785 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xsthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on ap lication 

GEO. B. TOW LE, 

381 Washington St., Boston, 

Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & 0O., 


Art AND EpvOATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH, 
meral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and f ies. Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with dbject- 
lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Assaying, Astronomy, Bookkeeping, Chemistry, 
Drawing an Painti - me neous Industrial and 
and 
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Machine Drawing, I Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy nance Gunnery, Ship - Build- 
ng, Stone-Cutting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 

Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students. 

Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, Syriac, and English B1- 
BLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAM- 
MARS, &c. * 
Published and for SHN 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 





Ge Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 





Publishers of the 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's Spellers, 
White's Arithmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 





SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physica 4 
Roscoe’s Lessons in Elem 1 


al Geog. 





cal 

lete course in seven 
coating = solid, onrinds, thelr’ clas ort ee 
their : ery their novel 
carefal gradation of exercises, abundance of material 
And low price, place them in advance of all other draw: 


o°s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


’, Jevon’s Elementary Lessons 
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10| 
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| 


"s ° 
Jones’ Junior Course af Pr. Ghemaletry, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Ph . 
Lockyer’ Item. Laweneie Anbontes y; 


4uz 22 Bond Bixect. Mow York. 


Catalogue sent free on 
ect, 


Harvey's Grammars, 
ms Penmanship, 


MORE LARGELY USED me 


- WAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.. 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORK, 


Eclectic Kducational Series. 
THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable’s U. 8. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews'’s Manual of Constitution, 
Hepburn’'s English Rhetoric, 
_ Morals and Manners, 


UBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 
Y OTHER 


am Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List on application. 


M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 








